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HE night after we left 
Oraibi, we camped on 
the desert near a small 
pool of water that we had 
found in the bed-rock of a 
deep wash. ‘There was just 
enough water for ourselves 
and the animals, and we left 
the pool dry. 

Before the sun came up the 
next morning we were again 
on our southward way, and by 
ten o’clock we had come to 
the deep cafion in which run 
the waters of the Colorado 
Chiquito. José had uner- 
ringly brought us to the very 
trail by which he had crossed 
the cafion years before, and 
we were soon slaking our 
thirst in the cool water of the 
little river. When the horses 
had drunk all they could, we 
started up the trail on the 
south side of the cafion, and 
within half an hour were once 
more traveling in the open. 

From this side of the cafion 
the desert sloped sharply up- 
ward toward a long, black 
mountain range thirty or forty 
miles distant—the Mogollons, 
José told. us. <A chill wind 
had sprung up from the 
northeast. 

‘*We travel ever higher; the 
days grow ever colder,’’ Pita- 
makan complained. ‘‘I begin 
to doubt that there is any 
such place as the always- 
summer land.’’ 

José smiled. ‘‘ Have pa- 
tience. From the top of those 
mountains you shall see it.’’ 

The horses would not trot 
except when we urged them; 
and they kept their heads 
close to the ground—a sure 
sign that they were nearing 
the limit of their endurance. 
The grassless desert, the long, 
waterless marches, together 
with the strange fodder they 
had eaten while at Oraibi, had 
stripped them of flesh and 
spirit. During the closing 
hours of the day we dis- 
mounted and led them. 

Early the next morning we 
found water, and the horses got a few 
mouthfuls of grass that grew at the edge 
of the pool. About noon we entered 
the outer edge of a belt of oak trees; 
the trees were very small and scrubby 
at first, but as we ascended they in- 
creased steadily in size. Soon we camé 
to little parks of green grass and halted 
for an hour or so to let the horses crop it. 

In the middle of the afternoon we 
reached the top of the mountain range ; 
it was rather flat, covered with pine and 
other timber, and seamed with swift- 
running little streams. Soon afterwards 
José shot a mule deer; we immediately | 
made camp and prepared for a good | 


COE UE. 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 
AS WE WERE EXAMINING THE BEADS, PITAMAKAN APPEARED IN THE DOORWAY 
OF THE ROOM. 
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THE GOLD CACHE 
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In Ten Chapters 


thousand feet high and that ran east 
and west as far as we could see—a cliff 
broken by so many deep cafions that 


| its general front was merely a succession 
(of sharp points. 
began two distinct mountain ranges that ran 


In the near distance 


Chapter Eight é 


grove through which the stream ran we 
picketed them in a grassy park. Then 
we hurried to build a small war lodge. 
° ‘*We can’t be too careful,’’ said José ; 
‘*we are now in Apache country.”’ 
‘*Are they many—are they brave fighters ?’’ 


southward; the range on the east had a bold | Pitamakan asked. 


CO CO OE ON a “a 


do except to lie round camp. 
We spent hours with the tele- 
scope at the borders of the 
grove, examining the soaring 
heights of the cafion. Occa- 
sionally a few deer appeared 
on the top of the cliffs, and 
now and then big birds, 
which José said were tur- 
keys, sailed swiftly across the 
deep gorge. 

One day Pitamakan and I 
were sitting at the edge of the 
grove, looking up at the top of 


glass and, seeing no kind of 
life along the rim, began to 
examine the face of the wall; 
thus by mere accident I made 
a strange discovery. In a 
sort of long cave about a hun- 
dred feet above the foot of 
the cliff and half a mile down 
the cafion were several stone- 
walled houses. I handed the 
glass to Pitamakan, who, 
after taking one glance at 
the houses, hurried to camp 
to get José. The Spaniard 
soon joined us. 

‘They are houses, and in 
good condition, too,’’ he said, 
as he looked through the 
glass. ‘‘In the long ago they 
were the home of some of the 
people of the cliffs. ’’ 

‘*We must climb up to that 
place -and have a look at 
them !’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*Why, so we willl’? José 
answered. ‘‘We can easily 
do that without much risk.’’ 

It was barely daylight the 
next morning when we ar- 
rived at the foot of the cliff, 
right under the big cave. 
After picketing the horses ina 
thicket we searched for a way 
of getting up to the houses. 
The wall above us was per- 
pendicular and smooth. Pit- 
amakan ran southward for 
some distance and, returning, 
reported that there was no 
means of reaching the cave 
from that direction. So we 
went northward along the 
foot of the wall, and about 
two hundred yards farther on 
found a crevice in the face of the cliff. 
The crevice was several feet wide, and 
ran upward toward the cave at an 
angle of perhaps forty-five degrees. 

We lost no time in starting up it. 
The ascent was not hard, for in several 
places steps and handholes had been 
gouged in the rock. We soon reached 
the head of the crevice and stepped out 
on a narrow, level shelf in front of the 
eave. Halting to get our breath, we 
looked down first at our little grove, 
and then at the cliffs opposite us. 

‘*Oh, see! See that!’’ Pitamakan 


| eried, and pointed at a slender black 


column of smoke that rose from the top 


the cafion walls. I had the. 
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meal of fresh meat—our first for many | front of red- rock cliffs that glowed in the| ‘‘There are thousands of them, but except | of the cliff on the west side of the cafion. 
a day. | sunlight; the rock of the other range was | when going to war they are never together in| ‘‘Apaches! That is one of their 
For ten, perhaps fifteen, miles the next | gray and yellow in color. Our route, José | any great numbers,’’ José replied. ‘‘No, they | smoke signals!’’ José exclaimed. ‘‘It 
morning we rode southward across the | explained, was down the valley between the are not brave; they never attack until they be-| means that all who see it are to come 
flat-topped mountain range. José liked | two ranges to the river Salado and the great lieve they can win without losinga man. Pray to that place.’ 
to give Pitamakan and me pleasant little | desert. to your gods that they never get sight of us.”’ As the fire was fully two miles away 
surprises, and he had one in store for| ‘‘Where is the trail—where do we descend| We kept our fire going until a late hour that | there was a chance that the signal 
us that day. When we asked him about |,this cut-rimmed range?’’ Pitamakan asked. night, and had several little feasts of delicious makers had not seen us; sinking slowly 
the route ahead, he merely replied that | | ‘*T missed the way some distance back, but | deer meat. Well fed, and warm enough in our down on the shelf we crawled along it to 
we should cross the flat-topped range | now I see it. We go into the head of that | snug shelter, we naturally were light-hearted; thecave. At first we barely glanced at 
and then go down the south side of it. | second cafion to the east,’’ José answered. | and because of that we talked much and _ the six houses itcontained. They stood 
But about three o’clock in the afternoon Riding to the head of the cafion, we started | laughed much and made light of all that had at irregular intervals along the back wall 
he brought us suddenly to the southern | down from the rim of the range. After two | happened to us on the long trail from the north- | of the cave, the roof of which formed the 
rim of the Mogollons, and there we | hours’ travel we emerged from the mouth of | land. We agreed that we had chosen a good roof of the second stories of the houses. 
beheld a scene so vast and grand that | the cafion and found that the drop of two | place of concealment, and a heavy downpour | A long stone wall ran along the-edge of 
we almost recoiled from it. thousand feet or more had brought us into a | that came in the evening gave us a still deeper | the shelf, and crouching behind it we 
‘Oh! oh! What far distances !’’ cried much warmer climate. We were now out of | feeling of security, for it completely washed | examined the cafion and the small area 
Pitamakan. ‘‘What grand mountains! | the pines. The rolling hills that sloped from | out our trail. The condition of the horses of country that we could see beyond its 
Look! there to the south! The plains | the foot of the great cliffs down to a stream a| was the only thing that troubled us. Not only mouth. The signal smoke continued to 
run, as it seems, to the very edge of the | mile or more ahead of us were studded with | were they thin, but they were becoming foot- | rise—a thin black column that neither 
world. Why, nowhere in our country | groves of cedar, scrub oak and a small tree| sore. Before going to sleep we decided to increased nor diminished in size. 
is anything so big, so truly wonderful, | with red bark that José called manzanita. | remain in the cafion eight or ten days and give| ‘‘Yes, I am quite sure that we have 
as is this look into the heart of the| The little stream ran toward the southwest. | them a chance to recuperate. not been seen,’’ José said. ‘‘I know 
southland !?? | We turned up it, and after a mile or so entered a | Before many days had passed, the grove of the Apache smoke signals. This one, 
I agreed with him. We stood on the tremendously high-walled, wide-floored cafion. | cottonwoods became to Pitamakan and me a rising straight and steadily, calls for a 
edge of a cliff that was at least two Unsaddling our horses in a large cottonwood | veritable prison. There was nothing for us to gathering of all the bands of the tribe. 
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When the smoke rises in puffs, it is not only | shelled corn, two pairs of woven-fibre sandals | exclaimed. 


‘*T wouldn’t trade ten head of our 


a signal for a gathering but a signal as well | and three finely polished axes of hard, green | countless buffalo for all this southland.’’ 


that the fire builders have discovered enemies | 
somewhere in the country.’’ 

Laying down our rifles, Pitamakan and I 
crept into the deep shadow of the cavern, where | 


serpentine. We moved the two bodies into 
| the better light of the outer room and opened | 

the wrappings one by one. 
In the inner wrappings we found more beads 


‘* About how far is it from here to the Casa 
Grande—and how many nights’ travel?’’ I 
asked. 

‘It’s all of two hundred miles,’’ José an- 


brought trouble on us now!’’ he exclaimed 
suddenly. ‘‘The enemy comes!’’ 

‘*Where? Where?’’ José and I asked. 

But there was no need for Pitamakan to 
answer. On horseback and afoot.a long pro- 
cession of men, women and children came into 


we could walk about freely without risk of | of turquoise; they had evidently formed neck- | swered, ‘‘but how long it will take us to reach | the broad mouth of the cafion, wended their 


being seen. 
sandstone blocks and adobe mortar, we hur- | 
riedly passed from house to house. When we 
had made the round of the buildings, we re- | 
turned to the first house and stepped in through | 
its low, narrow doorway. We found ourselves 
in a fairly large room with doorways leading 
into rooms on either side; at the rear was 


another doorway that had been carefully | 
sealed with a single stone slab. All the other 


rooms were empty; but in that sealed room we 
thought we might find some interesting or 
valuable relic of the past. 


The moment that we had stepped into the} 


outer room, we had realized how ancient those 
ruins were; a musty odor was in the air and 
the walls were thickly coated with gray dust. 
‘The stuff was so light that, when I scraped off | 
some of it, it did not fall, but mixed with the | 
soft air currents in the room and made ‘us | 
sneeze. At that, a myriad of bats that had been 


clinging to the ceiling became alarmed and, flut- | 


tering wildly about, loosened a stifling cloud of 
dust that drove us, gasping, to the open air. 


cloud had cleared enough for us to enter 
the place again. The slab of rock in the 
rear doorway was sealed in place with a 
rim of very tough mortar. We had only 
some unwieldy and soft sandstone rocks 
for tools, and so did not progress very fast 
in battering off the mortar; but with every 
inch of the stuff that fell our interest in the 
task increased, for we hoped to find a rich 
store of things in that old room. Often we 
glanced out at José, who was keeping 
watch; always, with a low, outward 
sweep of hand and arm, he signaled back, 
‘‘Nothing. No news.’’ 

When we had all the mortar off I 
pounded the slab here and there with a 
large rock, and at last it fell out. Pita- 
makan knelt in the doorway. 

‘*Ha! It is all dark in the room!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I can see nothing.’’ 

‘*Of course you can’t see anything when 
you shut out all the light with your big 
body. Go into the room, and then you’ll 
be able to see what is there.’’ 

He hesitated for a moment, and then 
slowly crawled through the opening. 

‘*T am sure this is a place of ghosts!’’ 
he called. ‘‘I don’t like to be in here. ’’ 

A moment later he passed out to me a 
long, slender bundle of matting wrapped 
with strands of a fibrous rope; he then 
came to the passage to see what the find 
contained. With one slash of my knife I 
ripped the brittle covering from end to 
end, and, parting it, disclosed the skele- 
ton of a half-grown person. That was 
enough for my partner. 

‘*A ghost place! A ghost place!’’ he 
cried, and went by me on the run for 
the outer doorway. Needing fresh air 
myself, I followed him. 

José reported that no one had come in 
sight. But still the black signal smoke 
continued to rise as it had been rising 
for hours, straight up in the still air. 

‘*T can tell you this much about it,’’ José 
said. 
bands is very urgent; something is to be done 
that will require a force of many men. I think 
that a big raid is planned against the desert 
peoples; against the Pima tribe, perhaps; 
maybe against the white men who work rich 
mines away off there in the south. 

**No, not against the Pima tribe,’’ he added. 
‘They are too many and too brave for the 
black-hearted, snake Apaches. ’’ 

At many a camp fire José had told us of the 
Pimas, six to eight thousand strong, true 
friends to the white men. We were eager to 
visit their villages on the Gila River. 

As I told José about the sealed room and 
what we had found there, Pitamakan sat very 
still, with a troubled expression on his face. 
When I said that I was going back to see what 
else the place contained, he objected. 

‘“*We are in trouble enough now with the 
enemy close by. Let us not bring more bad 
luck upon ourselves. Go and put back for me 
that—that thing, and then quickly replace the 
stone slab and come away.’’ 

José went with me. ‘‘We must do what 
we can to humor Pitamakan,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
nevertheless we must not overlook anything 


of value that may be in that room, for we are | place could be worked only when water was | stand it. 


very poor.’’ 

On either side of the neck of the skeleton | 
we found no less than eighteen small, thin, 
disk-shaped beads of light-blue stones, which 
José said were turquoise. 


| exchanged them for gold dust and silver. 
‘“The call for a gathering of the Apache | 


Admiring the well-laid walls of | laces, the strings of which had long since rotted the place is more than I can tell. 


away. 
| or pendants that were triangular in shape. 
As we were examining the beads, Pitamakan 
| appeared in the doorway of the room. 
‘**T thought that was what you were doing p?| 
he cried. ‘‘Take my word, you will be sorry 
| for what you have done. 
‘in its place the body that I tossed out. I call 
the gods to witness that I knew not what lay 
| within the grass-cloth wrapping. ’’ 
| José and I put the bodies and the ollas of 
|corn back into the inner room, and set the 
stone slab in the doorway as firmly as we 
| could. Then, with the turquoise ornaments 
| safe in our pockets, we returned to the parapet 
| wall and resumed our watéh. By that time 
it was mid-afternoon, but still the column of 


| black smoke continued to rise. As we sat| ‘ 


there waiting for night to come, José told us 
the story of how he had happened to find the 
placer ground for which we were heading. 

| ‘*Years ago,’’ he. said, ‘‘I was making a 


‘At least put back | 


We must | 


|the daytime, for there is now no moonlight | 
and in places the trail is very dangerous. ’’ 
As evening came on, Pitamakan became rest- 
| less; every few moments he snatched up the | 
| glass and searched the country with it. 
‘““There! I guess you’ll believe that you’ve 


| way a short distance up the bank of the creek 


There were also two turquoise earrings | go much of the way from here to the desert in | and prepared to camp.: Worse still, half a dozen 


| men at once left the others and started up the 
| cafion, evidently to hunt deer. 

‘They are Apaches,’’ said José gloomily. 
| “They will soon find our horses. Pitamakan 
|is right; we are certainly out of luck.” 
| TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE RUNAWAYS 
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HIS affair of the lock is only the cli- 


BS 84°C. Winifred Kirkland ww, 


| teaching all day, and find you there—and all 


max, ’’ declared Laura Pitman. ‘‘Some- | the big, breezy things you’ve brought to Tor- 
thing was bound to happen some day.” | rington.’’ 


Without answering, Sophie Hare flicked her 
whip. In order to keep Laura’s departure 


‘*But you’d find Aunt Catharine, too.’’ 
At the Langdon station the two girls parted 


| trip as packer for traders ; we carried all kinds | from Torrington secret they were driving to|almost.in silence. Laura hardly knew why 
It was half an hour or more before the dust | of goods that miners and Indians need, and | the station at Langdon; for if Laura had left | she syuared her shoulders defiantly, and Sophie 


Drawn sy EMLen MCCONNELL 





“WITHOUT ANY GOOD-BY, LAURA?” 


On 
this trip we went to the Gila River, near Casa 
Grande ruin, where the Pima Indians were 
camping, and in the course of three or four 
weeks made a good trade. 

‘*One day I went out hunting in the moun- 
tains not far west of the Casa Grande. I had 
climbed the roughest part of the range and 
had nearly reached the summit, when I fell 
and broke my water bottle. In a little while 
I was choking from thirst, and so I turned 
back. 

‘*As I was passing down a wash I noticed a 
break in the rock formation—a vein of yellow 
and red soft rock, about two feet wide, that 
ran northwest and southeast in the dark-brown 
lava. I began to examine the gravel and sand 
gathered here and there in the bottom of the 
wash, for the vein had every appearance of 
bearing gold. Of course I didn’t stop there 
long, for the heat was terrific; but before I 
went on I had found three small grains of gold 
in the sands, and in a crack in the bed rock 
two rough-shaped pieces as large as kernels of 
corn—enough to prove that the place was rich 
in gold. 

‘*When I returned to camp I decided to say 





nothing to my comrades about my find. The | 


| running down it, and the rainy season was | 
many months off; I said to myself that I 
| would later return to the country with one | 
good man. But I never did go back to the| 
Gila. I was young, I had gold enough for my 


‘town from the Torrington station, she could 
not have avoided comment and question. She 
had even had her new trunk sent from the 
store to Sophie’s boarding house and had 
packed it there. 

‘*T shall miss you,’’ said Sophie. ‘‘The 
Boys’ Club will miss you. You’ve brought 
us so much life and energy from the city.’’ 

‘*‘What’s the use of my running a Boys’ 
Club if I can’t invite the boys to my house?’’ 

‘*And your aunt’s!’’ 

‘Tf grandfather left. it to me as well as to 
Aunt Catharine, wasn’t it just because he 
| knew I’d want it open and useful? Wouldn’t 
| he have wanted the boys to use his workshop? 
| 'That’s why I broke the lock. What right had 
| Aunt Catharine to lock the door? She’d have 
the whole house as tight and chilly as her own 
heart, if she could! Sophie Hare, could you 
stand living with Aunt Catharine ?’’ 

“‘T don’t know,’’ said Sophie hesitatingly. 
‘*The house is so beautiful, and I’ve never 
had a home.’’ 

‘*Nor I, except as I’ve always come back to 
visit. It almost seemed like heaven to me 
when grandfather was alive. But now all 
| Aunt Catharine cares about is to keep the 
| house and herself shut up in the past. I can’t 
Haven’t I tried my best for a year? 
| I never tried so hard to get on with anyone. ’’ 
| ‘*Because you do like a home better than a 
hall bedroom in New York ?’’ 

‘*T love the old home better than any place | 
in the world, but I don’t like it well enough 








‘‘If we don’t find another thing,’’ he ex- | needs, and there were always exciting times | to live there with Aunt Catharine. ’’ 


claimed, ‘‘these necklace beads repay us for 
the work you have done! In the Pima vil- 
lages they are worth more than gold.’”’ ° 


in Santa Fe and on the different trading expe- 


ditions to far places. And then, one winter, 1 
‘was sent to St. Louis with a band of horses | 


‘*Won’t she be lonely ?’’ 
‘*Not so lonely without me as with me. 
she’ll have Mrs. Faber, just next door. 


And 
They 


We crawled: into the inner room and sat still for Pierre Chouteau—and I never went back. | can talk about the past and be happy.’? 


for a time until our eyes became accustomed |I am not sorry, for I have had great adven- | 
to the dim light; then we saw that there were tures, great happiness, in our north country. | 


two other bundles of matting in the place. 


There were also several clay jars filled with | 


It is the best country in all the world.”’ 


‘*T’m sorry.’’ 
**For whom ?’? 


| ‘¢ Just sorry in general, and sorry because I 


hardly knew why she whispered, ‘‘ But 
I hoped you could stand it.’’ 

Torrington is on a branch railway that 
connects with the main line at Stone Junc- 
tion. There, if you wish to go to the town 
of Marley or to distant New York, you 
must change cars. As the train neared 
Torrington, Laura drew down her win- 
dow shade and shrank down in the high 
seat. Passengers entering by the rear 
door caught no glimpse of her. 

She smiled at her feeling of guilt. Had 
not a young woman who had earned her 
living since she was seventeen years old 
a perfect right to leave her legacy and 
her aunt and go back to New York if she 
wanted to? Then she suddenly sat up, 
tense! In spite of all the noise of the 
train the voices behind her were clear. 

‘Do you think you can -take care of 
yourself all right at the Junction, Catha- 
rine? I’ll have to get off at Sallie’s 
station. You know you’re not much 
used to traveling. ’’ 

‘*But I’ll have to get used to it now.’’ 

‘*T can’t seem to see you, Catharine, 
living at Marley, and going from town 
to town selling extracts. How can you 
stand it to leave the old house and go?’’ 

‘*How can I stand it to stay? It isn’t 
just her breaking the lock; it’s all it 
stands for. If father did leave the house 
half to her, did he mean it to be overrun 
by a dozen dirty boys? It’s been all I’ve 
had to hold to sinve father went, and 
now I haven’t that.’’ 

‘*T’ll miss dropping in, Catharine, after 
fifty years.’’ 

‘* And I’Il miss you, Mary. You under- 
stand, don’t you? Every inch of the 
place is dear to me because of something 
or somebody that’s gone. I’ve nothing 
to live for except the past.’’ 

There was a moment of silence before 
Mary Faber answered softly, ‘‘I’ve hoped 
sometimes that you would find Laura some 
one to live for.’’ 

‘*Mary Faber, haven’t I tried to get on with 
Laura? I have nothing with which to re- 
proach myself. ’’ 

‘*Won’t Laura be lonely without you?’’ 

‘*She can have Sephie Hare to live with her. 
I’m leaving her the whole house, But I can’t 
stand living with her.’’ 

Mrs. Faber’s response was almost a whisper: 
‘*T had hoped you could stand it.’’ 

The voices ceased. Mrs. Faber left the car 
at her daughter’s station after a good-by as 
quiet as Sophie’s, and the engine went jerking 
and rumbling on to Stone Junction. When 
the brakeman announced their arrival at the 
Junction, Laura sat still and turned her face 
to the window. She knew that so nervous a 
traveler as her aunt would be the first one out, 
although there was no need to hurry, since the 
Torrington train had nothing to do except turn 
round and go home. 

Something checked Miss Catharine Pitman’s 
headlong rush upon the baggage room. It 
was a trunk, brand new; the name on its up- 
turned end was Laura Pitman and its desti- 
nation New York. Miss Catharine’s thin !ips 
worked tremulously ; she stood perfectly still; 
people jostled her. 

‘You can’t check your trunk without a- 
ticket, madam !’’ said a sharp voice at her side. 
| The waiting room at Stone Junction has 
dusty benches with broken seats, grimy old 

railway maps upon its walls and a floor that 
\is gritty with dirt. Stone Junction, with its 
grime, its stale odors, its roar of shunting en- 
gines, transforms the people who crowd through 
it. The daintiest turn tawdry, the gentlest 
| seem sordid. 

| Stone Junction laid its ugly touch on the 
| two women who approached the ticket wind: yw. 

| They faced each other, wide-eyed, question ins. 





‘“There you speak the truth!’’ Pitamakan can’t drop in to the dear old parlor after | Against the grimy background of the station, 
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Laura saw a shabby, little old 
woman, with wisps of gray 
hair fallen from beneath a 
square bonnet shoved awry. 
Her thin shoulders looked 
sharp beneath her twenty- 
year-old dolman ; her flat can- 
vas shoes showed beneath the 
wide skirt of her black dress. 
In her long, black-gloved fin- 
gers she clutched a bead bag. 
It was impossible, Laura said 
to herself, that this old woman 
should spend her life in trayv- 
eling about the countryside, 
ringing people’s doorbells to 
sell vanilla! Aunt Catharine 
belonged at home, in the old 
house. But how was Laura 
to get her there? 

And against the ugliness of 
Stone Junction Catharine Pit- 
man saw a great blonde girl, 
whose hair looked too golden, 
her hat too big, her smart-cut skirt too short, 
her heels too high; this girl was far too pretty 
and striking, the old lady said to herself, to 
be going forth alone to that terrible New York! 
Laura must stay safe in the old house. But 
how was her aunt to get her there? 

Impatient travelers, waiting to buy tickets, 
shoved and pushed as Aunt Catharine stood 
trembling, bewildered. Then the old lady 
stretched her hand suddenly out toward Laura, 
and instantly Laura’s hand closed over it. 
The girl drew her aunt out of the press. 

‘Laura, you were running away—from me ?”’’ 

“And you were running away from me— 
Aunt Catharine ?’’ 

‘*Without any good-by, Laura?’’ 

Laura was an impulsive girl. She drew her 
aunt blindly after her to the Torrington train. 
‘*Let’s go home, ’’ she said, ‘‘to say good-by.’’ 

They did not talk on the car, but their hands 
lay side by side. It came over both how rarely 
their hands had touched. 

Lights twinkled along Torrington’s frosty 
November streets. Lights were bright even 
in the silent house as they turned in at the 
gate. Old Kate had left supper in the oven 
and had gone off to her prayer meeting. How 
warmly the old house welcomed the two trav- 
elers from Stone Junction! How ivory clean 
the stair spindles were, how smooth to the 
hand the sweep of the mahogany handrail! 
Everything in the gentle old parlor twinkled 
and smiled at them—the pale gold of the mantel 
mirror above the beaded white panels, the 
fringe of prisms on the tall candlesticks, the 
coals glowing in the grate, the rosewood of 
the old piano—and last, the glass of the door 
with the broken lock. 

Beyond that door was the conservatory, 
which grandfather had long ago turned into a 
carpenter shop for the fine cabinetwork that 
he enjoyed so much. Until yesterday the 
tools, dusted each day, had remained as his 
hand had dropped them. In the old days 


grandfather used to keep the door open into | 
the parlor, and he would sit sometimes just | 


within the workshop to keep the litter of his 
whittling from Catharine’s spotless carpet. 
Did they see him now, there in the shadow, 
looking over at them with his whimsical, wise 
little smile, welcoming them home? 

Like Stone Junction, the old parlor, too, could 
work its transformations, for, after they had 
washed away the dust and soot of travel, there 
sat Aunt Catharine in the firelight, dressed in 
her softest black-silk gown with old ivory lace 
at neck and wrists; her hair lay in soft silver 
curls about her delicate old face; there was 
a sweet look in her faded eyes. Laura had 
slipped into a white dress; she looked round- 
eyed and golden-haired and childlike. 

But both sat thinking of that broken lock. 

‘*Aunt Catharine, was I so unbearable that 
you were going to leave all this on my account? 
And I thought all the time that I was being 
good. ’’ 

‘*But I don’t want you to leave it, Laura.’’ 

“Would I stay here without you? Could I 
enjoy the house if I thought you’d left it be- 
cause I was too horrid to live with? I must 
be the one to go, Aunt Catharine. ”’ 

‘“‘Would I stay here knowing that you had 
run away because you couldn’t stand me? 
And I thought I had been kind. I am the 
one who must go, to-morrow. Sophie Hare 
will stay with you, won’t she? I—I—I’ve 
sometimes envied you each other.’’ 

‘It?s only that Sophie understands what 
l’ve wanted to do for the village here—how 
I’ve wanted to make it homy for the boys. 
That was why —’? 
ae I might have got used—to the 

ys. 

‘‘Aunt Catharine, I understand better now. 
The house is sacred to you; that’s why I’ll 
hever let you open it to my friends, to my 
noise and clutter. “You’ll not be lonely when 
I go away. Mrs. Faber will come often, and 
you and she are such friends. ’’ 

*‘It’s your house, Laura, as much as mine. 
I’ll never stay here to spoil it for youl’? They 
both gazed into the fire. ‘So there we are!’ 
concluded Aunt Catharine. 

Turning suddenly, Laura put her hand over 
her aunt’s. ‘*No, here we are!’’ she cried, 
smiling at the little old lady. ‘‘Let’s stay Y”’ 








A MILITARY FUNERAL PROCESSION IN A FRENCH 


VILLAGE. 


CLS} LA 


({etters 


In Three Parts 
VI. 
October 3ist. 

HAVE been sick with a sore 
] throat, but I am all right now. 

I was up on a mountain, and it had been 
raining for a long time, and my shoes were 
worn-out. 

I had to make a trip down with wounded 
that night. When I reached the hospital, the 
stretcher bearer asked me how many wounded 
I had. I replied two, for that was what they 
had told me at the poste de secours. The 
attendants took out the two bottom stretchers. 
I noticed what looked like a pile of blankets in 
the top stretcher. I shoved my hand into them 
and felt what was left of some poor fellow who 
had been shot almost to pieces. I pulled my 
hand back, and it was all over blood. It gave 
me a bad shock, but it was lucky I felt there; 
for if I had not, the wounded man would have 
lain in the car until the next day and I should 
have hauled him back up the mountain. 

The post I had come from is extremely in- 
teresting. It consists of a bunch of little shacks, 
all on different levels of the hill. Some of the 
buildings are dug into the slope to make them 
bombproof. There are a number of dugouts 
here filled with ammunition of all sorts. 

I saw my first German prisoners the other 
day—about fifty of them. They were in the 
yard between two barracks and had been -put 
to work pulling by hand all weeds and grasses. 
They looked like good fighters. All appeared 
the same, with their shaved heads. Only half 
of them had their little, round caps. I suppose 
the others had lost their caps during action. 





GERMAN PRISONERS. 
I: you see anything a prisoner has that you | 





want, you can takeit. If you want a button | 

from his uniform for a souvenir, step up 
and cut it off. Icouldn’tdothat. I don’t even 
like to stare at them as at some wild animal. 
They seemed to be treated very well, and I 
suppose most of them are glad to be away 
from the trenches. I saw another crowd of 
German prisoners being marched along a road. | 
Some of them had obtained loaves of army | 
bread, and they were hanging on to the loaves 
as though their lives depended on not letting 
go. 

I was eating dinner one day in another 
valley, when a couple of Boche shells went 
over the village. I was ina hotel, by a window, 
and I could see all the street. When the people 
in the street heard the whistle of the shells 





A “POSTE DE SECOURS” PARTLY DESTROYED 
BY GERMAN SHELL FIRE. 





arambulance driver ww France) 


\, Robert Matter 





| We have all experienced a lot of tire trouble. 
| So far I have always had sitting wounded 


| get them out or not. 


of the place of the attack. I had 
to keep behind trees, for I was 
within rifle range of the Ger- 
mans. It was very foggy, and 
for that reason I wasn’t seen. 
The day before, one of our 
fellows had been up and very 
foolishly had stood out in plain 
view. Acommunicating trench 
runs along there, but he stood 
on topof the ground. He heard 
a big shell coming, but didn’t 
think it was close. It landed 
about fifty feet away. He 
made one jump and was in 
the trench. Then he beat it. 
Twenty or more shells were 
thrown at him. It is stunts 
like that which get us in bad 
sometimes with the French 
officers. Twenty shells can 
do a lot of damage. 
The day I was up I went 
into an observation post, which 
was simply a hole dug in the hillside and 
roofed with logs and rocks. Here you could 
look out of peepholes and see the Boche lines. 
That night I went down the mountain with 
wounded. It was foggy, and I believe the road 
was the narrowest and steepest in the world. 
No sooner had I started than my headlights 
burned out and left me with only my oil side 
P lights to run with. It took me two hours to 
go down. I never had such a ride. Part of 
art Two 4 the time I couldn’t see a thing. I would stop 
they all threw themselves on their | and wait until a muleteer came along leading 
faces in the dirt. The idea is that| his animal. These men carry lanterns, and I 
when a shell lands and explodes, the | would have one of them walk ahead and show 
pieces fly out on a tangent from the | me the road. I stayed in the valley the rest 
ground. I was eating with a new chap who | of that night, for it would have been impossible 
had just come out from Paris. He- said, | to have returned up the mountain, and in the 
‘*Are we safer here or in an open field?’’ I | morning I went back to our base and had a gas 
told him I didn’t know. lamp put on my car. That was the fourth 
We walked back to the hospital after dinner, | time my lights had burned out on me in tight 
and we were standing in the yard when 
we heard again the whistle of a shell. Weall 
threw, ourselves down on the ground and 
waited for the explosion, but none came. 
Finally we got up. What we thought was 
a shell was nothing but a steam roller that 
was standing at the side of the road and had 
blown off steam. We had a good laugh, but 
it was not all on us, for an army lieutenant 
had flopped with us. 





GENERAL JOFFRE WITH SOME OF THE MEMBERS OF 
HIS STAFF. 


CUERKE 





MENTIONED IN THE DISPATCHES. 


E fighting has been rather quiet, 
but I hear that we are preparing for 
another attack. That will mean more 


continuous driving. I have a new car now. 
My old one was smashed in a wreck I had. 





in my car when I have been compelled to 
change tires, and I have made them get 
out and help. If I had couchés inside, I| places, and I had had enough of it. Now I 
don’t know what I should do. flash a good light, and my worries are over. 
After the last attack, our whole section was; There is another post near which we have 
mentioned for our work during the attack. | to run about a mile without any lights, for we 
That means our officer will receive the Croiz | are in view of the Germans. One night a new 
de Guerre, but we won’t. There are two! chap, who had been sent to this post for the 
fellows here who won the medal last summer | first time, started out with all his lights blazing. 
for going out in their cars and picking up| The Germans commenced dropping shells all 
wounded under fire. I hope, if I get the chance, | roundhim. He didn’t realize they were Boche 
1 shall not be too seared to go. These chances | shells, but thought the noise was from a French 
don’t come every day. battery until a shell landed close to him, and 
Are my cattle sold? What did I receive for | then he made a record get-away. Where we 
them? I have six hundred bushels of wheat | are it is much different from the fighting on 
in the elevator. Sell them, if wheat goes up. | level ground. Simply rounding a curve in the 
How many young pigs have I now? | road will put you either in or out of range. 
| The rain and the mud are my chief troubles. 
VIL | My feet are wet most of the time. I think I 
November 11th. {| shall begin wearing wooden shoes. Some of 
I am sitting in a room in an old factory that | our fellows do, and most of the soldiers do 
has been turned into a hospital. It is warm | when they are not marching. Your feet keep 
in here, but outside it is raining, as it has been | dry in them. You wear felt slippers inside, 
for two days. Up in the mountains you find | | and when you are rolling your bus you can 
two feet of snow. We have two ambulances | kick off the wooden shoes and work the pedals 
stuck in another valley over on the other side | with your felt slippers. 
of a mountain, and we don’t know if we can 
In this valley it hasn’t 
snowed yet, but all the surrounding mountains | STRETCHERS FOR BEDS. 
are covered. If this is the start of winter it. E have moved our base and are quar- 
will mean, I think, the ceasing of much fight- y \ tered now in the schoolroom of the vil- 
ing, and the warfare will settle down to just | lage. We sleep on our stretchers. They 
sitting in the trenches. I was expecting another | are not the most comfortable things in the 
attack, but it probably won’t take place. It is) | world, and most of them have held dead men at 
then we have fun, and it surely is exciting. |one time or another, but a thought like that 
At the time of the last attack we were men-| doesn’t bother you; the narrowness does. I 
tioned in the official dispatches. This is a} | hear that a hospital has promised us some plank 
translation from the order of the day: beds and straw mattresses. That will help. 
‘*The following have been cited in the order 
of the division: the American Automobile | VIIL 
Section, Sanitary Number 3, and its chief, Mr. November 17th. 
Hill. Again they have affirmed their untiring} Your letter was received last week. I am 
devotion and assured, with a cool courage and | afraid the life I am leading isn’t as exciting 
under very trying conditions during the days as you imagine. After the romance of seeing 
and nights of October 15, 16 and 17, 1915, in a | everything here wears off, the life—especially 
region difticult of access and in part swept by | in bad weather—settles down to hard work. 
the enemy’s fire, the evacuation of numerous; I am sitting on a bench close to the stove in 
wounded. ’’ a shack, which is a poste de secours. It is 
This was published in the official orders. perched up on top of a barren mountain and 
One other chap and I were up in the moun-| is above the tree line. There are several feet 
tains, only three miles away, when the attack | of snow on the ground and the trees below are 
began, and we were the first to haul any | completely covered. I can look down on moun- 
wounded. Then the whole section was rushed | tains and valleys. I never saw such a beau- 
there, and we were all kept busy. I was sent tiful sight. If it were not for the occasional 
up again just the other day, and I climbed a sound of the cannon from the surrounding hills 
mountain until I was within a thousand metres , and the sight of the barbed-wire entanglements 


FIRING AT A HOSTILE AEROPLANE. 
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on the summits, you would never think that a | chants something and sprinkles huly water on 


war was going on. We have been rather busy 
of late because of the storm we had. One day 
I carried three crazy soldiers. The cold and 
the thought of another winter in the trenches 
had driven them insane. 

I had to haul them about fifteen miles; I 
carried their guns and bayonets in front with 

‘me, so that they would not try to kill their 
guard. 

The last two days and nights we have been 
hauling soldiers with frozen feet. I never 
knew what frozen feet meant; but when you 
see fifty men in a room having their feet greased 
and wrapped up in cotton, then you get some 
idea of what it means. The men can’t walk, 
and they suffer badly. 

I am well fixed for shoes now, as I am wear- 
ing soldiers’ shoes with great hobnails in the 
soles. The shoes weigh about five pounds 
apiece, but my feet are dry and fairly warm, 
and that is the main thing. 

Several days ago I had three wounded in my 
car, and I was just starting up a mountain, 
when I was stopped and told that General 
Joffre was coming. I dismounted and held 
my camera in my left hand, and when he 
walked past me I tried to salute with my right 
hand and to take his picture with my left. 
The salute was successful, for he returned it, 
but I don’t know about the picture. After he 








passed, I climbed back into my ambulance | 


and drove through the double line of soldiers | swept away their shadow. 


drawn up at attention. My 
wounded were in bad shape and 
I had to rush them to the hos- 
pital. Later in the day I saw the 
general again. This time he was 
riding in a limousine. As he 
went by, everyone yelled, ‘* Vive 
le général!’ 

Not long ago I was sent out in a 
driving snowstorm. It was snow- 
ing so hard you could scarcely see. 
I passed a bunch of troops march- 
ing along through the blizzard. 
Behind them came pack mules 
with small cannon strapped on 
their backs. They made a picture 
I shall long remember. 

This snow glazes the roads until 
they are as slick as glass. Itis im- 
possible to drive without chains. 
Even then you do some great skid- 
ding at the turns. I guess luck 
is with us, or we should have 
smashed all our cars before this. 
We have abandoned one mountain 
post, and it is only a matter of 
time until we shall have to give up 
the others. They have a new rule 
of not sending out any wounded 
from the hospitals after dark ex- 
cept in case of emergency. I hope 
they keep the rule, for climbing 
these mountains in pitch black is 
not much fun. Now we can go 
to bed at night and sleep undis- 
turbed. 

Our cars are constantly getting 
stuck, and then we must have 
mules pull us out. In the daytime 
there is always somebody passing 
on the road, but at night it is 
different. If you get stuck then 
and have to walk after help, your 
wounded may freeze to death. 
Some of us have had smash-ups. 
It is hard to keep from hitting 
other cars and wagons. 

Three days ago we evacuated 
the big hospital, which is in the 
soldiers’ old barracks at the end 
of the railway. Two of our cars 
were smashed. My Lawrenceville friend slid 
into a pack mule and knocked it off the road 
and broke its leg. It had to be shot. All the 
muleteer said was, ‘‘C’est la querre.’’ 

Haven’t written for two days. I am now 
back in the valley. It was very cold on the 
mountain and we had to go to bed to get warm. 
Yesterday, while I was making a trip, I passed 
an entire battalion of chasseurs returning from 
the trenches. At their head marched a band, 
and when the men went by me to the step of 
the music I couldn’t help feeling a thrill. 
And yet I know something of what war means, 
and I am not in love with it. 

To-day I brought down a man who had been 
shot through the jaw. The bullet had come 
out the back of his neck. He had been driven 
into the post on a sleigh yesterday, too late to 


be taken down that night. I slept in the bed | 


next to him, and he moaned all night. I 
brought him -down early and watched him 
having his wound dressed. It is odd how you 
can become used to anything. At first I 
couldn’t stand the sight of wounds, but now 
it doesn’t affect me one way or another. 





| 


to a hospital and remain twenty-four hours. | 


While I was there I saw the funeral of a sol- 
dier. When soldiers die at the hospital they 
are buried the same day. They are put in 
wooden boxes covered with the French flag. 
The coffins are carried on the shoulders of 





-at night, isn’t it, puss?’’ the doctor replied 


| the boy who was his driver, Doctor Prescott 
| yielded for a moment to his utter fatigue. 


I had to stop writing to make a special trip| Then some recollection drove away repose, 


the cuttin. ‘lhe flag is taken off and the men 
place the coffin in the trench. No individual 
graves are dug. ‘There are long trenches, and 
when a coftin is put in, only enough dirt is_ 
thrown on top to cover that coflin, and the 
trench is left open for the next. Up at the! 
front the bodies are simply dumped into a hole | 
without coffins. ‘There were a lot of cannon | 
going off in the hills as I stood watching the 


| die. 


funeral, and I was sick of the war. 
returned to the hospital and went in, I hap- 
pened to see a soldier dying from wounds 
in the head. ‘There were half a dozen other 
wounded lying near by and watching him 
No one is affected by death. The un- 
importance of any individual is brought home 
to you very forcibly. 

That is just part of our life. The rest of 
the time we are playing and joking. 


DOCTOR PRESCOTT S BANKACCOUNT 





OB. Caroline B. Davis 








/ them bits of torn paper, 


When I | face and he murmured his thanks when he 


gripped the doctor’s hand at the door. 
‘“Tommy,’’ said the doctor reflectively as, 
facing homeward at last, he scattered behind 
‘tif people were to 
track our course by those papers, whither, do 
you suppose, they would say we were bound ?’’ 
At Tommy’s bewildered look he smiled and 
continued genially: . 
‘“*T want you to drive out here to-morrow 
i and give Mr. Strong a letter—a letter 
re important even than a bill, Tommy; so 
mind that you deliver it into his own hands. ’’ 
The town awoke next morning to an over- 
whelming grief. Their beloved physician was 
dead. 


The hard-driven machinery had broken 
down ; the big heart had failed while the wear 
man slept. With all the load he had borne 


HE Prescotts still observed the custom | there something I can do for you, Miss Gray ?”’ | still buckled to his shoulders, the doctor had 


of family prayers. This morning, as the | 
doctor read the familiar words of the | 
prayer for patience and guidance, his voice | 
rose in such a fervent appeal that the eyes of 
his wife and daughter were drawn to him in 
quick apprehension. When he rose, the lines | 
about his mouth still quivered with irrepres- 
sible emotion, and an unwonted silence fell for 
@ moment upon them all. 

But the doctor swiftly banished the thoughts 
that had assailed him, and his cheery smile 
‘*Well, lazybones, ’’ | 


DRAWINGS BY WATSON BARRATT 





MRS. PRESCOTT TORE OPEN THE ADDRESSED ENVELOPE, AND 
STARTED TO READ THE LETTER ONCE, TWICE; THEN A 
WAVE OF COMPREHENSION SWEPT OVER HER FACE. 


he said to Ralph, his twelve-year-old son, ‘‘so | 
tired were you, hearing your father go in and | 
out all night, that you could hardly get up 
this morning ?’’ 

‘‘O father !’’ cried his daughter, Elinor, in 
concern. ‘‘Were you out again last night? 
You haven’t had a night’s sleep this week. ’’ 

‘*Utterly unreasonable of people to be sick 


good-humoredly. ‘‘The day is coming when I 
shall take my rest—but I hardly think it is 
coming to-day,’’ he concluded abruptly as his 
office boy appeared: in the doorway. 

‘* A message from Mrs. Doane, doctor. 
She’s very bad, and can you come at once, 
they say.’’ 

‘* Jack, do finish your coffee !’? Mrs. Prescott 
exclaimed. ‘*‘ You must at least be allowed to 
have breakfast. ’’ 

‘*She is suffering, dear, ’’ the doctor answered 
gently, ‘‘and I must get down there at once. 
No coffee this morning. ’’ 

Leaning back in the phaeton beside Tommy, 


and, drawing a package of papers from his 
pocket, he read the names of his debtors in- 





scribed on the top of one bill after another. 
‘*Tt’s no use, something must be done,’’ he 
muttered. 
Half an hour later the doctor had relieved | 


four soldiers, and behind march more soldiers | Mrs. Doane’s suffering. At the door he paused 


with guns pointing to the ground. In front| and fingered a bill. 


Only the nurse remained 


| stroke of business this fall— 


he asked, with his quick sympathy. 


, passed from his active life into the rest he 


‘‘Can you spare me a moment, doctor?’’ the | had coveted. 


girl asked. 
color rose. 


‘‘Tt’?s about my money.’’ 
‘*T don’t like to speak about it, 


has been said about paying me. It’s all 
right, I know, but I am usually paid every 
week; my family depends on what I send 
them. ’’ 

The doctor frowned. Mrs. Doane’s condi- 
tion was desperate, and he could not think of 
hanes fresh worries upon her husband at | 


Her | 


The quiet despair in Mrs. Prescott’s face 


| brought apprehension and alarm to those who 


| but I’ve been here four weeks, and nothing | 


that moment. Because | 
|a certain amount of property, which had been 


of the harassed expres- | 
sion on Mr. Doane’s 
face the doctor had re- 
frained from presenting 
his own bill. 

The nurse’s lip quiv- 
ered. ‘‘I’ve no call to 
trouble you with this, 
doctor; but mother’s 
rent is due, and I have 
never failed her be- 
fore.’’ 

“Tut, tut, child! I 
was only thinking what 
was best to do.’’ 


with my account. Not 
a word, not a word ; it’s 
no trouble at all.’’ 

His next visit was to 
Mrs. Greene, a widow. 
One of the bills he car- 
ried bore Mrs. Greene’s 
name, and burned him 
uneomfortably as, after 
a time, he rose to leave 
her. As if in answer 
to his thought, the in- 
valid detained him. 

‘*Doctor,’’? she said, 
‘*there is something 
that I’ve wanted to say. 
You never send bills, 
as we all know, but I 
have tried to see that 
you had a check from 
time to time. I can’t 
let you keep on com- 


that I have met with 
heavy losses this year.’’ 

‘*May I borrow paper 
and pen from your desk 
here?’’ the doctor said 
quickly. ‘‘I’ll render 
you now all the bill you 
will ever owe me.’”’ 

As he took his hat, he left in her hand a 
receipted bill for his services to date. 

‘*Aren’t you goin’ home now for a bit, 
doctor??? Tommy asked. ‘‘You do look beat 
this morning. ’’ 

‘*No such luck, Tommy. I must go five 
miles out of town to see young Mrs. Russell 
Strong first.’’ 


Russell Strong urged the doctor to have a! 


cup of coffee with him—a suggestion to which 
the doctor readily assented. 
promised himself to deliver 
one, at least, of the untouched 
bills. 

‘* Doctor Prescott,’’ said 
young Strong, ‘‘you seem to 
be the repository for every 
man’s troubles; have you 
room for a few of mine?’’ 

Doctor Prescott’s rugged 
face instantly woke to con- 
cern. 

‘What is it, Russell, my 
boy ??? 

‘¢The truth is, doctor, things 
have been going badly since 
Mabel has been sick. I ex- | 
pected to put through a good =: UTTERLY 
it seemed so sure a thing 
that I laid a mortgage on 
the house.’? He paused. 


ing without telling you | 











UNREASONABLE 
OF PEOPLE TO BE SICK AT 
NIGHT, ISN'T IT, PUSS?” 


‘‘The business | 


failed me, and the house must go—unless I | 


can raise money by the first of the week,’’ mother, how it is! 


march a priest and a soldier, carrying the in the room with him, and as he raised his he finished hoarsely. 


cross that is to mark the grave. 


The priest | eyes he noticed her wistful expression. 


‘Ts | 


The stricken look had lifted from Strong’s | life, and it wasn’t all among poor people. 


loved her. Rumors followed fast on the heels 
of apprehension—rumors that she was going 
to move from the comfortable house where she 
had lived for twenty years, that she had dis- 
missed the cook, that she and Elinor were 
working early and late to avoid spending an 
unnecessary penny. And facts — relentless 
facts—hastened to confirm the rumors. 

Doctor Prescott had inherited from his father 


enough to furnish his family with the neces- 
saries of life. What he had received from his 
patients had provided the little luxuries that 
had made his home pleasant and comfortable. 
Shrewd business men might have seen cause 
to criticize the doctor for investing his entire 
inheritance in the stock of one company. 
They would have said that it was safer to 
distribute your investments among several 
companies. But the P. W. & D. Railway for 
twenty years had regularly paid its dividends ; 
and when, a few months before the doctor’s 
death, it had failed to send out its quarterl) 


The | checks to stockholders, there had been surprise 
doctor’s face cleared ra- | among many men who were far wiser in mone) 
diantly. “I’ll just write | 
you a check myself, and | 
let Mr. Doane settle it | 


matters than the kind-hearted physician. 

It was reported that ‘‘hard times’’ had re- 
duced the revenues from freight and passenger 
traffic, but the news that finally came was 
much more serious than that. Ill - advised 
financial deals had brought about the ruin of 
the company, and the road was in the hands 
of a receiver. Mrs. Prescott did not learn the 


/extent of the calamity until after her hus- 


band’s death. He had wanted to save her | 
from worry. 

Such records as could be found of money 
due him represented a sum scarcely more than 
enough to pay the quarterly bills and the rent 
of the house. Mrs. Prescott planned to move 
to a little cottage, the rent of which was onl) 
a few dollars a month. There she and Elinor 
planned to take care of themselves and Ralph, 
and at the same time to earn such small sunis 
as they could by taking in sewing. Elinor 
hoped, too, to get pupils in dancing. 

One afternoon a week or two after the 
doctor’s death, Elinor entered the sitting 
room, where her mother sat sewing. The girl 
stretched herself wearily on the worn sofa: 
then, seeing tears in her mother’s eyes, she 
reached out her hand. 

‘*Don’t, mother dear, not for me; there must 
be happiness ahead for us; such a lot of life is 
left yet.’? And then, looking with quick intu- 
ition at her mother, she asked, ‘‘Is there some- 
thing new you haven’t told me?’’ 

Mrs. Prescott wiped her eyes and tried to 
smile bravely. ‘‘There is something,’’ she 
said, ‘‘just another little straw. I went to the 
bank this morning. I thought from the check 
book that there’ was five hundred dollars left, 
—enough to meet the necessary bills and the 
expense of moving, —but they tell me that there 
is nothing at all.’’ 

Elinor started up with a murmur of incre- 
dulity, but Mrs. Prescott shook her head sadly. 

‘‘There is no mistake. When I examined 
your father’s check book again, I found that 


Moreover, he one more check had been torn out than tlie 


stubs recorded. Later I found 
a half-finished letter thrust 
back, out of sight, in his desk 
—a letter to Russell Strong, 
in which he said that he was 
sending him a check for five 
hundred dollars. The letter 
broke off there. Your father 
was called out suddenly, and 
must have left it, expecting 

to finish it the next day. 
‘*But he had slipped the 
check into an envelope ail 
dressed to Russell. I remei- 
ber that Tommy came to ne 
with it that morning, sayil 
that the doctor had partic:- 
larly asked him to carry it to 
the Strongs’. I sealed anil 
sent it without looking at it.’’ 

Elinor slipped down beside her mother. 
‘*Tell me,’’ she said impetuously, ‘‘tell me, 
Father had such a bis 
| practice and so much work that it cost him = 
e 
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have never lived extravagantly, and yet now! Prescott with the unsigned but touching mes-' comfort until little Ralph could adequately | hesitation, Latimer picked up a handful of 


we are penniless. No, no, mother dear,’’ she sage, ‘‘From one the doctor helped. ’’ 
went on quickly, as she saw a look of pain 


flash across her mother’s face, ‘‘I know that | of dollars—enough to maintain the Prescotts in | daddy’s place and support the family.’ 


whatever he did was the wisest, but I should 
like to understand. ’’ 

Mrs. Prescott’s hand stroked the young face 
that was raised to hers. ' 

‘‘Had father been as other men, Elinor, had 
he taken the dollars he earned, or even used 
for himself those that came to him, there would 
have been none of these questions for you and 
me; but that was never father’s way. To 
him there was a sacred obligation in his pro- 
fession that brought him near so many sick 
and suffering people. It was his privilege, he 
said, to relieve distress, not to leave fresh 
trouble behind in a millstone of debt. 

‘*He sent most of his bills receipted, and as 
the years passed he rendered fewer and fewer ; 
he was content to accept the freewill offerings 
that his patients sent him. With those and 
with the dividends from our railway stock we 
had more than enough for our needs. 

‘*T knew that something out of the ordinary 
was troubling him that last day, but I didn’t 
learn until he had gone from us what it was. 
With the papers on his desk was a letter that 
announced the bankruptcy of the P. W. & D. 
That must have been a bitter disappointment 
to him. We were expecting a dividend in an- 
other month, you know, for there was a report 
that conditions were improving. 

‘*Your father was not an old man, and he 
confidently expected that many years lay before 
him. in which,to provide for us. There has 
been a general depression in business this year, 
and consequently the checks sent to him were 
less generous than usual. But, dear, no pos- 
sible reproach rests upon your father’s name. 
He had a tender heart, and when he saw suffer- 
ing he relieved it if he could. ’’ 

The low tones dropped to silence, and the 
two who had loved him sat with bowed heads. 
A sharp ring of the doorbell startled them both. 

As Elinor opened the door the postman, 
who from the days of her childhood had 
brought the Prescotts’ mail, touched his cap. 

‘“*Sonre specials for your mother, Miss 
Elinor,’’ he said. ‘‘May I put them on the 
table there?’’ 

‘*Specials?’’ Elinor repeated, puzzled, as he 
entered and, deftly turning his bag upside 
down, emptied its contents on the table. 
‘‘Why, there are dozens of them—and they’re 
not stamped! Oh, wait a minute!’’ she cried, 
for the postman had turned and hurried out of 
the open door. 

Attracted by her daughter’s voice, Mrs. 
Prescott came into the hall. 

‘‘What is it, Elinor?’’ she asked. 

‘*That’s the strangest thing,’’ said Elinor. 


‘*Look at all those letters—dozens of them! 


And did you hear Mr. Merrill slam the door? ae 3 


He never did it before in his life. See, this | \  fecony a cloud-burst in the 


"DRAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 





thick one on top is the only one that’s stamped hills took away the approach 
or addressed. Open it, quick !’’ to the Little Beaver bridge, 

Mrs. Prescott tore open the addressed enve- | Mart Latimer, who carried the mail 
lope, and started to read the letter once, twice; | to Meadowville three times a week, 
then a wave of comprehension swept over her | knew that until the damage could be 
face. ‘The letter fell from her hands and, | repaired he should have to make his 
groping blindly for Elinor, she burst into tears. | trips on horseback, by way of the mountain 

It was several minutes before either of them | trail. Latimer had ‘‘punched’’ cattle all over 
fully understood. Together they read the the foothills, and he knew every ford that 
letter that Mrs. Prescott had opened. In it | crossed the Big and the Little Beaver. When, 
a great many people paid tribute to Doctor | after the washout, he started on his first trip 
Prescott’s life of faithful service. | over the mountain trail, he saw from its over- 

All had long considered it, they wrote, a| grown condition that it had not been used 
cherished privilege to share their troubles with | since winter. In some places he had to get 
him whose manly, virtuous life had been an | down and lead his horse. 
inspiring example to them; but only since his; After the trail crossed the river at the shallow 
death had they learned how many had enjoyed | upper ford, it led a little way upstream, then 
their peace of mind at his expense. Each | made a great curve round Cedar Peak and 
had now figured what he owed the doctor, | gradually climbed upward. At one place it 
and they begged Mrs. Prescott to accept the | ran along a narrow ledge, a hundred feet above 
only retribution they could make—a just com- | the bottom of a dry gulch. 
pensation for his service, for which not one of | With a wall of gray rock on his right and 
them had ever made adequate return. empty space on his left, Latimer carefully 

A few rich men, who had negligently handed | guided his horse along that ledge. Snorting 
the doctor checks from time to time, con- | with fright, the wiry little animal stepped 
tributed a thousand dollars each; men of more | gingerly. For several hundred yards the trail 
moderate means, five hundred dollars; and so, | curved in and out along the rocky shelf. No- 
in amounts that ranged from five to ten dollars | where was the path more than six feet wide, 
up into the hundreds, those whom the doctor | and in many places it was seareely a yard 
had helped sent their grateful acknowledgments | wide. Forty feet below the trail, on the pre- 
to his widow. | cipitous side of the cliff, was a fringe of juniper 

Many a man had parted with his last avail-|and ash; below that the mountain side sloped 
able dollar with the same feeling that young | more gradually to the bed of the gulch. 
Russell Strong had expressed as he wrote his Wild animals or the melting snows had dis- 
check for five hundred dollars, and a little more’: | lodged loose stones and gravel that had rolled 

‘““That’s going back where it belongs, and | into the trail at half a dozen places. In one 
we shall be the ones to squeeze into the small | place a flow of shale had started down a small 
house. Thanks to the doctor, my little ones | gully that opened on the ledge, and had spread 
have a father to care for them; it’s a man’s | across the trail. Before the pony would take 
business to face the world.’ |@ step across the treacherous, greasy-looking 

Mrs. Greene’s check lay near the top—a fair | slate, Latimer had to dismount and elear the 
exchange for the receipted bill that she locked | path. 
away with a sigh. fe led the animal slowly across, and re- 

‘“There’s no one to suffer except myself,’’ | mounted; but he had scarcely got into the 
She said to herself. ‘‘There’s three of them, | saddle again when the horse pricked forward 
and two with the better part of their lives | its ears, snorted, and tried to turn on the 
‘head of them. ’? narrow ledge. 

Mr. Doane had written his check the day that! With a slap of his quirt, Latimer urged the 
his wife was buried, and it included the amount | animal forward. At the same instant he heard 
that the doctor had advanced to the nurse. | @ stone roll off the trail somewhere round the 

“T’d like to add something myself,” the turn ahead of him. 
nurse told Mr. Doane. ‘‘The doctor found| ‘‘Hope I don’t meet anyone here!’ he 
other ways of helping people besides giving | muttered. 
them medicine. ’* | Urged on, the trembling horse rounded the 
And so she sent her small check to Mrs. jutting rock. The turn brought the next 
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IT WAS A DESPERATE CHANCE TO TAKE. 


THE TRAIL 


Grinstead 


ia 


hundred feet of the ledge into plain 
view, but before Latimer caught a 
glimpse of anything in the trail ahead, 
he felt the horse rear beneath him 
and come down stiffly on its forefeet. 
There was a snap of rotten leather, 
and he found himself sprawling at 
full length in the trail, with his mail pouch 
and saddle on top of him. 

Before he could free himself from the tangle, 
the frightened horse had turned on the narrow 
shelf—a seemingly impossible feat—and had 
gone clattering back the way it had come. As 
the pony passed the gully of slate there was a 
roar of sliding stones. 

Serambling to his feet, Latimer glanced up 
the trail and saw, not forty feet away, half 


reared in a pugnacious attitude, the cause of | 


the catastrophe—a gaunt grizzly bear. 


Ordinarily the mail carrier would have ex- | 


pected no trouble from a bear, but one glance 
satisfied him that it would be dangerous to 
dispute the right of way with the beast con- 


fronting him. It had a ragged gash over one | 
eye, half of an ear was gone, and its ruffled | 


coat of grayish-brown fur showed that the 
creature had recently been engaged in a des- 
perate conflict of some kind, and was there- 
fore likely to be in a bad humor. 

Turning its head surlily from side to side, 
the bear stood sniffing the air. Latimer, who 
was unarmed, started back along the trail. He 
had taken scarcely half a dozen steps, however, 
when he came in sight of the stream of slate, 
which was piling up on the trail and cascading 
over the ledge. Ata glance he saw the danger. 
Started by the hoofs of the fleeing horse, the 
shale had come down in a small avalanche 
and had formed a barrier across the ledge. 
He decided that he would rather face the bear 
than try to cross that treacherous wall of shale. 

When Latimer had begun to retreat, the 
bear had shuffled forward; but when the man 


turned and came back, the beast again halted. ° 


The mail carrier took in the situation at a 
glance. On one side of the trail was an un- 
sealable cliff and on the other side a sheer drop 
of forty feet or more to the first projection of 
any kind. Behind him, the barrier of slippery 
slate had the trail. 

It was to be a test of the wit and cunning of 
man against the superior strength of the brute. 
The contestants were separated by fifty feet of 


| rocky shelf scarcely a yard wide, except near 


the middle, where it broadened somewhat. 
Taking advantage of the grizzly’s momentary 


| fulfill the childish pledge that he had made pebbles and, with a loud shout, threw them. 
In all, the sum swelled up into the thousands many times since his father’s death—‘‘to take For an instant the bear seemed to be on the 


point of retreating, but unluckily one of the 
little pebbles struck the wound over its eye. 
With a growl of pain and rage, the beast 
shuftied forward. 

Latimer looked round for a weapon; he had 
not even a knife in his pocket. To gaina little 
time, he seized the mail sack and threw it at 
his slowly advancing enemy. For a moment 


‘the beast sniffed curiously at the sack; then, 


with an apparently light stroke of its sharp 
claws, it ripped the heavy canvas from end to 
end. With another cuff it sent the bag with 
its scattering contents flying over the cliff to 
the tree tops below. 

While the bear was thus occupied, Latimer 
untied his lariat from the horn of the saddle 
and shook out the stiff coils. From lack of use, 
the once-pliable rope had become almost as 
stubborn as wire. 

Emboldened by its conquest of the mail sack, 
the grizzly shuftled forward again, but after 
advancing a few steps it stopped There was 
something sinister in the attitude of the man 
with a short length of rope whirling about his 
head. 

More hopeful, Latimer swung the lariat for 
a throw, and released the coils; the long rope 
straightened out and the end fell within a yard 
of the bear’s nose. The long, snaky object 
was something new to the grizzly, and it waited 
—it even shrank back a step. 

Latimer’s only hope now was to confuse the 
animal and get its head turned the other way. 
Drawing the rope in, he coiled it deftly and 
took two steps toward the bear. The loop 
described three circles and, shooting out, landed 
on the ground a foot to the right of the huge 
beast. 

With a jerk Latimer tried to regain his rope, 
but he was not quick enough. ‘The bear gave 
a vicious grunt and slapped its great paw on 
the lariat. The rope slipped from beneath its 
foot. Finding that the thing was harmless, 
and infuriated by the taunts of the man, the 
big grizzly now rushed toward its victim at a 
lumbering trot. 

Latimer realized his great peril and knew 
that it was no longer to be a game of bluff. 
As he rapidly drew in his lariat, a plan of 
escape flashed into his mind—and a desperate 
plan it was. 

Dropping the coils of rope, he picked up the 
heavy leather saddle and hurled it toward the 
grizzly, which was now not more than a rod 
away. The saddle fell a little short, and the 
bear stopped only long enough to send it with 
a mighty cuff to the bottom of the gorge. 

As the saddle had left his hand, the mail 
carrier had stooped and gathered up the coils of 
his lasso. Deftly adjusting the noose, he shook 
, itout and swung it over his head. With hiseye 
{on the rapidly approaching beast, he waited 
' for it to come within six or eight feet, so that 
a short ‘‘under flip’’ of the rope would bring 
the noose over the animal’s head. It is not 
| easy to rope an animal from in front of it, and 
| Latimer was sadly out of practice; he realized 
that a successful cast was by no means sure. 
| Leaning forward, with his muscles tense, 
| Latimer whirled the noose about his head. 
Then, with a quick downward toss of the rope, 
he made his cast. At that moment the grizzly 
raised its head, and the rope, barely clearing 
| the big muzzle, settled across one ear. A shake 
of the bear’s head, and the noose would drop 
| harmlessly to the ground! 

Latimer, who was already gathered for a leap, 
saw that he had made a bad throw, but he 
took his only chance. To have hesitated half 
|a second would have been disastrous. He 
hurled himself forward, a little to one side of 
the bear’s head, and as he passed—even as 
the creature raised a paw to strike away the 
annoying rope—he slipped the noose safely 
over the beast’s ears. 

Then, as the massive foreleg of the beast 
swung round for a cuff that would send the 
/man over the brink, Latimer dropped to the 
| ground and, holding tightly to the rope that 
was drawing about the neck of the big animal, 
| rolled over the edge of the cliff. 
| It was a desperate chance to take, for he was 
| by no means sure that the noose would hold, 
‘or that: his weight would not pull the grizzly 
| itself over the precipice. But the noose held! 
| And as he let himself down the rope foot by 
' foot, the jerks and pulls assured him that the 
| big beast had no desire to leave the ledge. 

He lowered himself safely into the fringe of 
| juniper that projected from the face of the 
cliff. He was now not much more than fifteen 
| feet above the sloping mountain side, and he 
covered that distance easily by dropping from 
alow-hanging branch. But before he dropped, 
he securely tied the end of his lariat about a 
juniper tree. 

Without looking back, he ran down the slope 
to the bed of the dry gulch and, following that 
for a mile, came to a ranch house. There he 
borrowed a horse, and with the rancher re- 
| turned to the scene of his encounter. 
| The frayed end of a broken rope lay on the 
| ledge, and unmistakable signs showed where 
|@ large animal had successfully ploughed its 
| Way up the treacherous gully of shale. Deter- 
mined to the very last, the obstinate brute 
| had refused to turn in the trail. 
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THE FIRST PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ALENT gets paid every Saturday. Genius 
often has to wait years. 


A Hobby is a more expensive steed 
Than any Horse of true Arabian breed. 
MAN’S greatness is seldom known to the 
world until his weakness has become 
known to himself. 


ated E is the thread on which are strung the 
beads of trust. Break the thread and 
the beads run everywhere. 


OT the least of the British sacrifices to 


the war is that of the fine old forests of | 


England, which must be drawn upon to provide 
timber for trenches, army shelters and other 
military necessaries. Fifteen hundred Cana- 
dian woodsmen recently crossed the Atlantic 
to cut and prepare the timber. 
ERHAPS some day we shall so amend our 
Constitution as to allow the President to | 
disapprove of single items in a bill without | 
vetoing the whole bill. If President Wilson | 
eould have done that he would undoubtedly | 
have signed the army appropriation bill after 
vetoing one provision of it. As things are now, 
a President has to use a charge of double B’s 
to get a humming bird. 
N the first six months of the year the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system made more than 
two million tests and observations to determine 
how well the trainmen were obeying the signals 
and the operating rules. 
an efficiency of 99.9 per cent; in only one case 
out of 1224 tests did a trainman run a train 
even so much as a foot past a ‘‘stop’’ signal or 
otherwise fail to obey orders implicitly. 
OW can one state compel another to pay it 
a money debt? For fifty years Virginia 
has been trying to make West Virginia pay a 
part of what was the state debt of Virginia at 
the time when West Virginia set up a sepa- 
rate existence. The Supreme Court has finally 
rendered judgment in the sum of thirteen mil- 
lion dollars, but West Virginia argues that 


the court has no power to enforce the decision, | 


and that, in any case, the state has no property 
against which levy may properly be made. 
There the matter rests. 
HE United States now has as varied and 
extensive an assortment of volcanoes as 
any nation can show. Some are in Alaska. 


Three great ones in Hawaii were recently | 
mentioned in this column as having become a | 
part of a new national park. Now the gov- 


ernment has taken over Mount Lassen in Cal- 
ifornia and nearly eighty-three thousand acres 
round it. The new park contains mud gey- 
sers, hot springs, trout streams, caves and 
lakes, and offers views that for grandeur can 
hardly be surpassed on the continent. 


HE Bureau of Fisheries and the fish deal- 

ers, who are endeavoring to put dogfish on 
our tables by calling it grayfish and who are 
trying to make better known the virtues of 
tilefish, goosefish and other neglected forms of 
sea food, may well take courage from the way 
the public has changed its attitude toward other 
fish. ‘The swordfish, now esteemed asa luxury 
and called ‘‘the aristocrat of salt-water fish,’’ 
was not long ago despised as a member of the 
shark family ; the tuna fish wins no favor where 
it is known as the horse mackerel; and there 
was actually a time when halibut and haddock 
were so despised that fishermen threw them 
back into the sea. 


HIS is the way a person who contemplates | 


buying land, or equipment or live stock 


for his farm, can get aid under the new rural | 


credit law: First he must join a local associa- 
tion, composed of ten or more citizens of his 
community, or, if no local association is formed, 
a local bank may act as agent. If the condi- 
tions of the loan are satisfactory, the local 
association or the bank indorses the application 


and the Federal Land Bank furnishes the | 
The amount that can be obtained is | 


money. 
half the value of the Jand. It must be secured 
by a first mortgage, with interest at not more 
than six per cent. The loan may run from 
five to forty years. The interest and a small 


The result showed | 


| | portion of the principal must be paid annually 


| or semi-annually. When the last interest pay- 
ment is made, the principal is also paid. 


| ® © 


REORGANIZING THE PHILIPPINES. 


ONGRESS has at last agreed upon a bill 
that will make important changes in the 
government of the Philippine Islands. 

| iene will remember that the Senate inserted 
|as an amendment to the bill a provision that 
'in two years, or in four years at the latest, 
| the United States should withdraw from the 
| islands altogether and leave the inhabitants to 
| govern themselves in complete independence. 
' But so many Democrats thought the promise 
unwise that in combination with the Repub- 
licans they reconsidered and defeated the 
amendment. 

| Both houses have now accepted as a com- 
promise a preamble to the act, declaring the 
| ultimate purpose of the United States to give 
|the Filipinos their independence. That has 
| always been the declared purpose of both par- 
‘ties, although a great many Americans both 
in public and in private life are opposed to 
surrendering the islands at any time. 

Aside from the preamble there is little in 
the provisions of the act that is controversial. 
It is the general opinion of Republicans that 
the measure grants a larger measure of self- 
government than is expedient or safe. Some 
Democrats believe, on the other hand, that 
it does not go far enough. Nevertheless, 
it is not a compromise between parties. The 
Democrats had the power and have pees 
the bill to suit themselves. 

When the United States first took possession 
of the islands, the Philippine Commission, 
| with «the Governor-General at the head, was 
the actual governing body. Then Congress 
| provided for an Assembly, which acted with 
| the Commission in legislating for the islands. 
A majority of the Commission, the members 
of which were appointed and not elected, were 
generally highly educated Filipinos. The 
Assembly was an elective body, but the quali- 
fications of voters were set so high that only 
about two hundred thousand Filipinos could 
vote. 

The act that has now been passed provides 
for a Governor-General, but abolishes the Com- 
mission and creates a Senate to take its place. 
The Senators, as well as the members of the 
Assembly, will be elected, and the suffrage has 
been so far liberalized that more than six 
hundred thousand of the natives can vote. So 
many of the inhabitants of the islands are still 
savages that the new rules are almost equiva- 
lent to manhood suffrage to the more civilized 
part of the population. 

As for the other provisions of the act, expe- 
rience has shown that there was need of many 
| departmental changes and reforms. They seem 








| to have been made judiciously. At any rate 
| Congress adopted them almost unanimously. 


* 


THE CHANGING LEAVES. 


LREADY there are signs that nature has 
begun to set the stage for her most 
magnificent spectacle, the great pageant 

of autumn, which she produces nowhere else 
in such breadth of scene and prodigality of 
color as on this continent. The cricket orches- 
tra are in their places, tuning their stridulous 
violins for the overture that will soon set the 
| night to pulsating. Here and there a glow of 
| color, a promise of the glory that is to come, 
_ begins to burn among the trees. 

All summer there has been little change in 
the appearance of the trees. Since spring they 
have worn the same green leaves, which at 
most have varied a shade or two in richness of 
color, as the quantity of chlorophyll in them 
increased or decreased. But now the nights 
are colder. Here and there has come a touch 
of frost. The chlorophyll, which under the 
| microscope appears as a mass of small granu- 
lar bodies, is chemically a form of proteid. 
The cold coagulates it_so that it disintegrates 
into chlorophyllan, which is green, xantho- 
phyll, which is yellow, and carotin, which is 
orange in color, and is the substance that gives 
| the golden hue to carrots. From those three 
pigments we get the green, the yellow and the 
| orange in the autumn leaves, although not from 
| them alone. In some leaves there are always 
| present oil globules and other refractive bodies 
|that become visible when the chlorophyll 
| breaks down. They are generally yellow. 

| As the cold shuts off the water supply of 
the leaves and the process of breaking down 
goes on, there is formed in the cell sap a sub- 
stance called anthocyanin, which is soluble in 
the sap and colors it red or blue, according as 
the sap is acid or alkaline. It dyes the maples 











in vermilion, dips the sumac in crimson lake, 
and turns the woodbine and the asters to vari- 
ous shades of lavender and purple. 

Does the glimpse of the stage mechanism rob 
the panorama of its beauty and majesty? By 
no means; for if, to you, the maple seems to 
be shedding its lifeblood, drop by drop, as its 
red leaves fall, the botanist bears out the con- 
ception. He will tell you that phylloporphyrin, 
a product of the decomposition in the leaves, 
is almost exactly the same as hematoporphy- 
rin, a product of the decomposition of the red 
coloring matter in blood. And so we and the 
trees are brothers, after all. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


S woman suffrage to become a national in- 
] stitution? The advocates of the measure 
have reason to expect that it will. Every 
political party has recognized it as an issue, 
and has either favored it in set terms or 
patted it encouragingly on the back. 
Moreover, of the two leading presidential 
candidates, one of whom will be elected, Mr. 





stretching its constitutional powers too far as 
it is. The bill prohibits interstate commerce 
in the product of any mine or quarry in 
which children under sixteen years of age have 
been employed, and in the product of any 
mill, cannery, workshop or factory in which 
children under fourteen have been employed, 
or children between fourteen and sixteen have 
been employed more than eight hours a day, 
more than six days a week, before six o’clock 
in the morning or after seven o’clock at night. 

The conditions, now happily to be termi- 
nated, have not been well understood or justly 
regarded, especially in the North. Because 
certain of the Southern States have been the 
chief seat of child labor, the Southern cotton- 
mill owners—many of whom are in fact North- 
ern men—have been accused of opposing all 
efforts to reform the evil, in order that they 
might retain the advantage of cheap labor. In 
point of fact, child labor is dear. The labor 
cost of any manufactured article is not what 
you pay out in wages, but the ratio of what 
you pay to what you get for it. Children do 


less work than adults and do it less well; 


Wilson, at his home in New Jersey, has’ 


already voted for woman suffrage, and Mr. 
Hughes has declared himself in favor of it. 
One thinks that the states should decide the 
matter, each state for itself; the other regards 
the early triumph of the movement as inevi- 
table and urges that the agitation be ended as 
quickly as possible by amending the national 
Constitution. 

True, it is easy to overestimate the signifi- 
cance of these facts. Experience has shown that 
party platforms cannot be taken with entire 
seriousness. All of them contain planks that 
represent only the politicians’ fear of offending 
certain groups of voters. Neither the politi- 
cians who write the platforms nor the majority 
of those who vote with their party believe or 
advocate all that the platforms declare. So, 
although each party may profess to be eager 
for woman suffrage, the body of voters that 
make up the parties may refuse to abide by 
the platforms. 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes are the leaders 
of their respective parties, but both of them 
were chosen because of their attitude on other 
matters than woman suffrage, and all their 
followers cannot be expected to conform to 
their views on that issue. There are doubtless 
thousands of Democrats who do not accept 
Mr. Wilson’s point of view that the question 
should be left to the states, and probably there 
are as many thousands of Republicans who 
sincerely believe that woman suffrage would 
be unwise, and who do not agree with Mr. 
Hughes in thinking that, since the women are 
bound to have the ballot sooner or later, they 
might as well have it now. 

But Mr. Hughes is probably right in thinking 
that the change is sure tocome. A movement 
of that kind is seldom finally defeated. It 
may encounter a thousand checks and re- 
verses; it needs only one victory. Wherever 
women once win the vote they have it forever. 

It is interesting to notice in passing that in 
England also woman suffrage is regarded as 
inevitable by no less a politician than Mr. 
Asquith. He has not been friendly to it in 
the past, but the part the women have taken 
in the war has converted him. He does not 
see how the suffrage can be denied to them 
when, after the war is done with, England sets 
to work to rebuild its institutions. 


® © 


SETTING THE CHILDREN FREE. 


R. H. C. Bunner, who so often joined 
pathos. most happily with humor, onee 
wrote a story of an old man who had 

had no boyhood. When he was young he had 
been obliged to work while other boys played, 
and it was only when years had thinned his 
hair and whitened his beard that he got any 
leisure for recreation. He spent it as a child 
would spend it—in snowballing, sliding down- 
hill, playing marbles and other boyish sports. 

It was a pathetic picture, yet it left you warm 
at heart and glad that the old man came into 
his own at last. Therein it was different from 
the picture of the modern children of the mills, 
for whose freedom the most enlightened states- 
men have been struggling for so many years. 
They never come to their own. Or let us 
rather say, they never have come to their own. 
We may hope that the new child labor bill, just 
passed both by the House and by the Senate, 
will set them free. 

The only way in which Congress, under the 
Constitution, could handle the matter was 
through the interstate commerce act, and many 
of the Senators who opposed the bill did so 
simply because they thought Congress was 


their labor is comparatively expensive. In- 
telligent mill owners, North or South, are glad 
enough to dispense with it. 

In a measure the South is helpless in the 
matter of labor. It is first of all an agricul- 


| tural region, with few persons trained to man- 


ufacturing ; and, unlike the North, it has no 
steady stream of immigrants pouring in. The 


_mill owners have to depend upon the families 








that come down from the mountains or in 
from the country, and many of the poor white 
parents make it a condition of their own em- 
ployment that their children shall also be 
hired. It will be a fortunate moment for the 
future citizenship of the country when the little 
slaves of the looni, the spinning frame and the 
coal breaker are set free. 


*® 


MOBILIZING SCIENCE. 


O subject is more fundamental than 
N the scientific research that increases 

our knowledge of the laws of nature; 
whether or not it is undertaken with a prac- 
tical end in view, it contributes to human 
progress, and may be justly deemed a form 
of national service. Accordingly, the National 
Academy of Sciences has organized a National 
Research Council, through which the forces 
of science are to be mobilized much as the 
Naval Consulting Board, aided by the various 
engineering societies, has undertaken to mobi- 
lize the industries of the country. 

The council will compile a census of re- 
search institutions, showing their resources in 
equipment, funds and men, and the kind of 
work that they are fitted to perform. It will 
also prepare plans for coéperation, so that 
there shall not be duplication of effort in some 
fields and neglect in others. It will set on 
foot investigations designed to make the coun- 
try in time of war independent of foreign 
sourees of supply. 

Besides these comprehensive plans for per- 
manent work, the council has appointed com- 
mittees to take up investigations to meet 
immediate needs. One committee will study 
processes of fixing nitrogen, in order to deter- 
mine the best means of preparing the nitric 
acid needed in the manufacture of powder and 
high explosives. Another will look into new 
methods of preventive medicine for the pro- 
tection of troops in the field. A third will 
experiment in making dyestuffs and other 
chemicals made scarce by the war. A fourth 
will study inventions concerned with military 
communication, how to detect the approach 


| of submarines, and kindred subjects. 


Scientific and industrial organizations, edu- 
cational institutions, research foundations and 
industrial laboratories have all shown hearty 
interest and good will toward the plans of the 
National Research Council. The Federal gov- 
ernment is to codperate through its various 
scientific bureaus. Money is at hand with 
which the council can begin its work, and 
larger sums will no doubt be given when tlie 
thoroughness and importance of its work be- 
come better known. But the best guarantee 
of its success is the fact that it is organized by 
scientific men of distinguished ability, wlio 
seek disinterestedly to place their knowledze 
and skill at the service of the nation. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On August 25th, the House 
passed the army appropriation bill with 
the Senate amendments, designed to meet the 
objections set forth by the President in his 
veto message. On the same day it concurred 
in the Senate amendments to the workmer’s 
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compensation bill. On August 29th, the Pres- | 


ident signed the army, navy and Philippine 
bills. ——The Senate continued the debate on 
the general revenue bill. 
® 
AILWAY TROUBLES.—On August 
27th, the six hundred or more railway 
brotherhood chairmen, who had been in con- 
ference with President Wilson and the rail- 
way managers and presidents, left Washington 
with orders calling for a strike on Septem- 
ber 4th. The conference, after sessions of 
ten days, had apparently made no progress. 
The railway heads stood firmly by their con- 
tention that the differences between them and 
the brotherhoods should be settled by arbitra- 
tion, and that to submit, even in part, to the 
proposal of the President that they yield to 
the brotherhood demands would be to kill the 
sound principle of arbitration and render the 





future of the companies dark and uncertain. | 
The four brotherhood presidents remained in | 
Washington, but told the President that they | 
had no power to recall the strike order. On 
August 29th, the President addressed a joint | 
session of Congress and urged legislation that | 
would (1) provide an eight-hour day on inter- ! 
state carriers, (2) give the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission power to decide what rate increase | 
is needed to recompense the railways, (3) cre- | 
ate an industrial commission, similar to that | 
in Canada, that will have power to prevent | 
strikes until it makes an investigation, and (4) 
give the President power to operate trains for 
military uses. ® 
INCOLN’S BIRTHPLACE.—The Presi- 
dent has accepted, for the government, 

the birthplace of Lincoln at Hodgenville, | 





THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 


Kentucky. It was arranged that the formal 
transfer should take place on September 4th, 
with the President as the chief speaker. 
% 
OSS OF THE MEMPHIS.—On August 
29th, the United States cruiser Memphis, 
formerly the Tennessee, was wrecked on the 
rocks of Santo Domingo Harbor, and twenty 
members of the crew were drowned. The 
cruiser was launched in 1904, and was 0 
14, 500 tons. : 
& 
ANISH WEST INDIES.—On August 
24th, the Landsthing, or upper house of ; 





lay in its effect on the vast property interests 
of Germany in Italy and on the added strength 
that the surplus Italian troops, not needed in 
the campaign against Austria, would give to 
the general offensive of the Entente powers 
against Germany. 

Roumania is the fourteenth nation to join in 
the war, and its intervention, on one side or 
the other, has been awaited with much concern 
by both for two years. That has not been due 
entirely to the military strength of Roumania, 
—its army, long mobilized and well equipped, 
is said to number six hundred thousand to 
seven hundred thousand men,—but also to its 
strategic position between Russia and Bulgaria. 





The motives that led Roumania, after long 


hesitation, to throw its lot with the Entente | 
powers were partly a racial sympathy with | 


the Italians, but more strongly an ambition to 
acquire the Austrian provinces of Transylvania 


and Bukowina. Roumania also covets the} 
Russian province of Bessarabia on the Black | 


Sea, part of which was taken from it by the 
Berlin Treaty, and it may be that Russia has 


promised to restore that province in payment | 


for the privilege of sending troops across Rou- 
manian soil to attack Austria and Bulgaria. 
The Roumanian troops, on the day King 
Ferdinand announced his momentous decision, 
pushed into the Carpathian passes toward 


the plains of Transylvania and in the direction | 


of Kronstadt, the chief city of that province. 
The week brought little news from the 
Saloniki front, where, for the first time in the 
war, all the Entente powers are represented 
in a single offensive movement, and almost no 
news from the valley of the Vardar, where 
the main movement northward was expected. 
There were conflicting reports from the left 


| flank, where British, French and Serbian troops 


were in contact with the Teutonic allies, and 
each side undoubtedly gained minor advantages 
in that region. On the right flank the Bulga- 


| rians continued their vigorous offensive south- 


ward along the Struma and to Kavala, where 
the Greeks abandoned their forts. The Bul- 
garian campaign was apparently less to em- 
barrass the northward drive of the Entente 
Allies than to gain Greek territory on the 
A€gean that Bulgaria has long desired and to 
force Greece into the war, even though it is to 
the advantage of Germany for Greece to remain 
neutral. The Bulgarian advance promised to 
bring on a crisis in Greece. There were clashes 
between Greeks and Bulgarians and popular 
feeling was much inflamed. 

On the western front both the British and 
French added to the small but important gains 
that they have made since they began the 
general offensive along the Somme. The Brit- 
ish advance near Thiepval was of special sig- 
nificance, for their new lines, held against 
repeated counter-attacks, put that strong posi- 
tion in a pocket and appeared to make its 
evacuation inevitable. The British captured 
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the Danish parliament, voted, 39 to 7, that, if , ive hundred prisoners in that region, and the 
the sale of the Danish West Indies to the | French took six hundred in an attack on 
United States cannot be postponed until after, trenches beyond Maurepas. Paris also an- 
the war, the matter shall be settled by a gen-| 20unced progress east of Delville Wood and 


eral election, presumably in October. The 
Folkething had voted in favor of the sale. —— 
On August 25th, the colonial council of St. 
Thomas and St. John passed resolutions urging 
the mother country to accept the offer of the 
United States. 


EXICO.—The three Mexican- members 

of the joint commission to consider the 
border problems left Mexico City for Washing- 
ton on August 27th. It was arranged that a 
preliminary meeting of the commission should 
be held in New York City on September 4th, 
and the formal sessions at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. —— The last weeks of August 
brought no notable incidents in the situation 
along the border. There were no raids of im- 
portance and few signs of activity among the 
roving bands in northern Mexico, except at 
Satevo, Chihuahua, where three hundred 
Villa outlaws forced the Carranza garrison of 
two hundred soldiers to evacuate the town, 
which they occupied on August 25th. Wash- 
ington made no announcement of plans for 
the withdrawal of either the expeditionary 
force or the state troops. 

& 


ECENT DEATHS.—On August 25th, | # 


Archbishop John Lancaster Spalding, 
Roman Catholic prelate of Peoria, Illinois, 
aged 76.—— At South Berwick, Maine, on 
August 28th, Rev. William Hayes Ward, for 
forty nine years editor of the Independent, 
aged 81. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From August 24th to August 30th.) 

The week brought two notable events long 
awaited and of far-reaching significance. The 
Italian government declared that it considers 
itself, from August 28th, at war with Germany, 
and at the same time Roumania declared war 
on Austria-Hungary. The action of Italy was 
the formal recognition of a situation that has 
Virtually existed since it declared war on 
Austria in May, 1915. At that time Italy and | 
Germany severed diplomatic relations, and thus 
it was necessary for Italy to ask Switzerland 
to inform Germany of its official declaration 
of war. The significance of the declaration 





near the Mouquet farm. ‘There was no ces- 
sation of the tremendous British gunfire on 
that front, a gunfire that apparently uses the 
largest shells as freely as machine guns use 
cartridges. 

London was the target of a Zeppelin raid on 
August 25th, and the dispatches told of eight 
persons killed and thirty-eight injured by the 
bombs. The British authorities said that that 
was the thirty-fifth Zeppelin raid, and that 
three hundred and forty-two civilians and fifty 
soldiers had lost their lives up to that time. 
Ten of the raids were without casualties. 





— 








ROUMANIAN TROOPS PARADING BEFORE | 
THE KING. 


They also said that since the war began the 

Entente Allies had ‘‘accounted for’’ thirty-five | 

Zeppelins, but gave no further. particulars. 
Petrograd had little to say of operations 


during the week on the Galician front, but told | ! 


of victories gained by Grand Duke Nicholas 
over the Turks in Armenia. The Russians 
defeated the Turks at Rachta, where they took 
twenty-three hundred prisoners, and reocecupied 
Mush, which the Turks had captured early in 
August. 

Rome told of skirmishes in the mountain 
region round Trent and of artillery battles 
along the Isonzo and at Vallone, but there was 
no advance toward Trieste. 

A Berlin dispatch of August 30th said that 
the Kaiser had dismissed Gen. Erich von 
Falkenhayn and appointed Field Marshal von 


| Every Lesson E 





Hindenburg chief of the general staff. 


The Mitchell Sedan, Springfield Type—Seats for Seven 


Winter Cars 
For Use the Year Around 


The Springfield type of body has attained enormous vogue. In 


storm or cold an enclosed Sedan. 


But the plate-glass sides disap- 


pear in a moment, and you have an open Touring Car. 


The Cabriolet is a coupe whose windows drop into the doors. 
The top falls back and you have a three-passenger Roadster. 


The Limousine, as designed for the Mitchell, has all windows 
made to drop. So it serves in any weather. 


The Mitchell Coupe has this same useful feature. 


These are types to be well-considered when you choose acar. The 
evidence is that one car for all weathers is the coming idea in bodies. 


No Attractions Missing 


In the Mitchell closed bodies no 
dainty touch is missing. The design- 
ers first examined all the finest bodies 
-built. They noted every idea men had 
thought of to add luxury to these cars. 


There are numerous ideas all our 
own, so the Mitchells are distinctive. 
But you will not find in the costliest 
cars, we think, one attraction we have 
overlooked. 


All On Bate-Built Cars 


But the great fact is that these 
luxury bodies all come on Bate-built 
cars. They come on a chassis which 
John W. Bate has spent 13 years in 
perfecting. They come from a factory 
which he designed and equipped to 
build these cars at the minimum cost, 

They have our 26 extra features— 
things which other carsomit. Allare 
paid for by factory savings. 

They have 440 parts which are drop- 
forged or steel-stamped. They have 
a wealth of Chrome-Vanadium steel. 
They have the strength which fits 
them for life-time service. Two of 
these cars have already run more than 
200,000 miles each—full forty years 
of ordinary service. 

When you realize what efficiency 
means in car-building, the Mitchell 
will be your choice. It means at least 


20 per cent greater value than you find 
in other cars in this class. It means 
standards and features which you will 
not go without. Now you who want the 
finest bodies can get them on this car. 


Mitchell Motors Company, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
F. o. b. 


$1325 Racine 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car or 
3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
Equipped with Demountable Top Only, 
$300 Extra 
High-speed economical Six. 48 horse- 
ae an yo wh yy : r let 

, ti } woud 
Abo five types of cloved bodies. 
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There’s a Mitchell Dealer in Your Town 








Schools and Colleges 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


HOWE ‘smoot 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. Every Recites 
Day. Boys Taught How to Study. 

or lege. Graduates admitted to leading 
colleges on certificates, Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine build- 
ings. orough sanitation. Healthful country life. Beau- 
tiful lakes. All athletic sports. for Younger 
Boys. For illustrated catalogue address 


REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L.H.D., Rector, 
Box 232, HOWE, INDIANA. 


ONEIDA araspaerry 
Do You Like Red Raspberries ? 


Oneida, the new variety, is the best of all. Perfectly 
hardy everywhere, bears first season. Enormous crops, 
berries % inch diameter. Fine color, delicious flavor. 
Fruit firm, stands shipping well. True Ever lo 

It has taken 17 years to perfect this wonderful plant, and 
our supply is limited. Send in your order now, before it is 
too late. You will like Oneida! Grow Your Own! 


RHINELANDER NURSERY COMPANY, Rhinelander, Wis. 
The mercury gets down to 42 below here. 


Our Stock Is Hardy. 

















until you our ca’ oe Write N 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. A-50, CHICA 











New Companion Sewing Machine 





HIS high-grade sew- 

ing machine is 
built for a life- 
time of service, 
equipped with up- 
to-date attachments, 
sold to Companion 
readers at a very low 
price, and delivered 
free at any freight station 
in the United States. 

We offer four high-grade styles (both foot 
treadle and electric machines) with latest 
improvements, including the wonderful 
Automatic Tension Release, and allow every 
purchaser Three Months’ Free Trial. 

Write for Free Booklet. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston. Mass. 
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~- THE PATH - 
x Arthur Ketchum 


HERE was a field that lay between, 
Made dim with pines and dusky green, 

With tall baybushes spiced with sweet 
To lure our unaccustomed feet. 
And then a path—to dip and turn 
Half-hid in wild rose, mazed in fern, 
Still calling us—like any friend— 
To marvel, waiting at its end. 
0 wide and blue unutterably, 
O splendid welcome of the sea! 
After such days of dust and stain 
To find you waiting once again 
And take at the limit of the lands, 
The absolution of your hands. 


THE LOST CLUE. 
Il. 
$ Mrs. Graham entered his study, Doctor 
Brown rose to greet her. “Are you 
looking for another home sermon?” he 
asked with a smile. 
“Yes,” Mrs. Graham replied. “I 
have been wishing that we could 
recover the religious clue that Jesus gave to the 
early Christians. They were triumphant in the 
most dire calamity. Most of us have lost the way 
now. If Jesus could only come back to earth I 
feel He could set us again on the right way.” 

“T am sure He could,” replied Doctor Brown, 
“but I wonder if He would say anything that we 
don’t already know? Did you ever hear of the 
minister who preached a niost helpful sermon on 
his first appearance in a new parish? The con- 
gregation was greatly delighted, and told him so. 
The next Sunday the minister preached the very 
same sermon over again. He did the same a week 
later. Finally a committee waited on him to ask 
him about it. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘everyone agreed 
with the truth of that sermon, and I can’t see the 
use in preaching another until the congregation 
begins to practice the truth of this one.’ 

“Isn’t that the way our Lord would feel about 
your query? Over and over again He said that ‘it 
is more blessed to give than to receive’; ‘he that 
loseth his life shall find it.? That, He said, was 
the only happy way to live. We all know He said 
it. Do we take it seriously? Does the business 
world try to give or to receive? Dbes society aim 
to get something for itself or give something to 
others? As individuals are we trying first of all 
to satisfy ourselves or to benefit others? 

“If a workman has his only satisfaction in his 
pay envelope at the end of the week, if he has no 
enjoyment of the work itself, how the workman 














with three pairs of woolen socks and heavy fur- 
lined boots. The slopes of Sixteen Mile Range 
were covered with a dense forest of pine and fir, 
and the road through the woods is both narrow 
and winding. Itis a great trapping country, and 
bear, elk, wolves and mountain lions are all to be 
found in the woods. It was nothing unusual for 
the mail carrier to catch sight of several of these 
animals during one of his trips, but he had never 
had any trouble with any of them, and never ex- 
pected to have any. 

On this afternoon as dusk was drawing on, Rey- 
nolds came round a sharp curve in the road and 
saw a large mountain lion standing in the middle 
of the trail. At the sight of the man the lion 
turned and ran into the dense forest, and Rey- 
nolds thought no more about it. 

He had ridden on a mile or so when his horse 
gave a sudden snort of surprise and terror and 
jumped forward. Reynolds turned his head just 
in time to see the lion jump for him. It had been 
stealthily following him ever since he first saw it. 

Reynolds dug his heels into the horse’s side, but 
he was too late to escape the lion’s leap. The 
creature landed just back of the saddle and ran 
its claws into the horse to keep its hold. The 
horse screamed and struggled, but the lion held on 
and seized the man by the back of the neck with its 
sharp teeth. Fortunately the collar of Reynolds’ 
fur overcoat kept the teeth from his flesh. 

The mail carrier tried to free his right hand from 
the blanket that he had wrapped round him, but 
the terrified horse was bucking and kicking so 
wildly that Reynolds could not do much. Mean- 
while the lion was doing its best to bite through 
the fur collar that protected Reynolds’ neck, al- 
though the activity of the horse obliged him to 
give a good deal of attention to the simple matter 
of sticking to his place on the animal’s back, 

At last Reynolds did get his hand free from the 
blanket, tore the mitten from his hand and got 
his six-shooter from his belt. He raised it back of 
his head and shot three times, but the horse bucked 
so wildly that he missed each shot. There were 
no more shells in the gun, but he had several in 
his belt. He got ten cartridges out of the belt and 
slipped three of them into his six-shooter. The 
rest fell to the ground. 

Seizing the saddle horn as firmly as he could, 
Reynolds raised the weapon again and shot two 
of the cartridges behind him. At the second shot 
the lion screamed and fell backward. The horse 
at once began to run as fast as it could, and it was 
some time before Reynolds could stop it. Then 


| he turned and rode back. 


The lion was trying to get up. It was hit in the 
shoulder, and it could not stand on its right fore- 
leg. The mail carrier discharged his last car- 
tridge. The ball struck the lion in the head, and it 
fell dead. 

Reynolds quieted his horse, which was trembling 





misses the great fun of the thing! Whoever looks 
most of all for his pay—for what he will receive— 
is in the same pathetic class. Jesus was forever 
saying that whoever lives so misses the clue to | 
life. He told men not to be concerned about 
themselves, to be wholly concerned about others’ 
good; not to serve self but to serve others, and 
never mind the consequences. If we are hated, | 
we must still want to serve those who hate us; if | 
we are injured, we mut still feel kindly toward 
those who despitefully use us. If wé have enemies, 
we must love them! 

“If you should ask Jesus of Nazareth for his | 
great clue to triumphant living, I don’t believe you | 
would find that He had changed his mind since 
He gave that advice twenty centuries ago.” | 

“T am inclined to believe that you are right,” | 
said Mrs. Graham. 


& 


& 
WHEN FREEDOM CAME. 


HEN the specialist told me that within 
a month I should be totally blind, I | 
was desperate,” said the head of a| 
successful business firm. ‘The fact 
that I must become dependent upon 
others troubled me more, I think, than 
anything else. ‘People shall not wait upon me,’ 
I said again and again. ‘I would rather die than 
be a burden to my friends.’ 

“Just what I should do with my life I did not 
know, but I determined to make plans at once for 
my daily existence. I called my mother into the 
hall and said, pointing to a certain hook upon the 
hall rack, ‘I shall always hang my hat and coat 
where you see them now. Help me, please, to 
impress that on the rest of the family.’ 

“T locked myself in my ‘room and spent the 
whole morning at my desk. At noon I tied a scarf 
over my eyes, selected a sheet of paper from a 
neat pile in the upper drawer and typed a letter to 
a friend. I took an envelope from the left-hand 
corner of the second drawer, addressed it, affixed 
a stamp from a burnt-wood box on my desk—and 
removed the scarf from my eyes. I had written a 

. fairly presentable letter. 

“The next day I turned my attention to my 
closet and chiffonier. 1 shuddered at the appear- 
ance I should make if I had to dress in darkness, 
for I had a weakness for the right color combina- 
tions in my apparel. For three weeks I never 
allowed myself to put an article out of place. It 
was the hardest battle I ever fought! When, at 
last, I could not see the knob of my closet door, I 
could dress for any occasion without aid; when 
the keys of my beloved typewriter were no longer 
visible, I could write long letters to my friends. I 
determined to support myself as soon as possible, 
and began to learn a trade at an excellent school 
for the blind. Then my sight was suddenly and 
almost miraculously restored, and I got my posi- 
tion as bookkeeper back. 

“The amount I had accomplished during that 
year of darkness astounded me. I had instituted 
a reform that had saved my time as well as my self- 
respect. For years I had been a burden to myself. 
In desperation I had set myself free. I attribute 
a part of my business success to the orderly habits 
I acquired during the year I lost my sight.” 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH A MOUNTAIN 
LION. 


| his cabin. 


| supper table. 


and sweating with fear, and then picked up the 





body of the lion and tied it securely to the saddle; | 


the skin was too valuable to lose. In this manner 
he made his way through the fast-falling night to 


his wife and children that evening round the 
& 


NOT IN THE DICTIONARY. 


& 


the war has pursued the study of English 

with such ardor that he was at last beginning 
to feel able to converse freely-with the British 
allies of his country, recently, so a correspondent 
declares, received a discouraging check to his 
innocent self-satisfaction. He had forgotten that 
where Tommy, Tammas and Pat are together 
under arms it is not always dictionary English 
that is spoken. 

With a friend, an English officer, he chanced to 
visit a company kitchen belonging to a Highland 
regiment just as the cook was compounding a 
savory stew of the sort known in his native land 
as hodgepodge. The Frenchman sniffed the appe- 
tizing aroma and peered with interest into the pot. 

‘*What is it you cook, mon ami?” he inquired. 

“*Odgepodge, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“?Odgepodge? ’Odgepodge? I know it not. 
Tell me, then, how is it made?” 

“Why,” said Tammas readily, “there’s mutton 
intil’t, and turnips intil’t, and carrots intil’t, and —” 

“But yes, so I see,” assented the Frenchman, 
puzzled. “The vegetables, yes; but what is 
intil’t ?” 

It was Tammas’s turn to be puzzled, but he 
repeated with patient politeness: 

“There’s mutton intil’t, and turnips intil’t,and —” 

“Oui, certainement! But intil’t—what is intil’t?” 

Tammas flourished his long spoon with a gesture 
of helpless despair. 

“Am I na juist tellin’ ye, sir, what’s intil’t? 
There’s mutton intil’t, and —”’ 

But just there the English officer stopped laugh- 
ing long enough to explain that “intil’t,” although 
not to be found in the dictionary, was a perfectly 
good Scottish abbreviation for ‘‘into it?’ or ‘‘in it”; 
it was not an ingredient. 

“In your so-expressive idiom, then,” said the 
amiable Frenchman, joining the laugh, “I put my 
foot intil’t, did I not? I, who thought it was a 
seasoning! Not yet, alas, do I comprehend fully 
the English language!” 


*® & 


A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS. 
[: an article in the National Geographic Maga- 


A FRENCH officer who since the outbreak of 


zine, Mr. John D. Whiting describes the rav- 

ages of the locusts that descended on Jerusalem 
in 1915 and wrought destruction to gardens, farms 
and vineyards throughout Palestine. He says: 

In Jerusalem they were first seen one day early 
in March, at noon. The sunshine was suddenly 
darkened, and then came a veritable shower of 
their excretions, which fell thick and fast, and 
resembled those of mice. At times the insects 
‘were hundreds of feet in the air; again they came 
down quite low, and some of them alighted. The 
clouds of them were so dense as to appear quite 
black, with the edges lighter, until they faded away 
into the blue sky. 

When they first reached Jerusalem countless 
numbers poured into the broad-walled road that 
leads into the city from the west. For three or 





| four days an unending stream filled the road from 
| side to side, like troops marching on parade, and 
| in spite of the traffic at that point, their ranks, al- 
| though thinned, entered the ancient gateway and 
| the New Breach. The moat round “David’s Tower” 
| was so filled that the dry earth seemed to be a 

living mass. Up the city walls and the castle they 
| climbed to the very top. 


T was a cold, blustery day in mid-December 
I and the westerly wind raged across the Mon- 

tana hills. The air was filled with snow that 
had fallen the day before and that the wind was 
now blowing into deep drifts. 

Jack Reynolds, the mail carrier, had ridden out 
from Rocky Ford to the end of Sixteen Mile Range, 
where his route stopped, and now, late in the 
afternoon, he was fighting his way home again in They were disastrous to the crops in the country, 
the teeth of the biting wind and snow. He was | and obnoxious in the houses, for they squeezed 
well-prepared for the cold; for besides a fur coat | through the cracks of doors and windows, and even 
with a high collar, he had wrapped a pair of blan- | sealed the walls to the roofs, and then got into the 
kets round his body and his feet were covered houses by throwing themselves into the open 


It was an unusual tale he had to tell | 


that she’d got to have more clothesline. 





courts. Women frantically swept the walls and | 
roofs of their homes, but to no avail. | 
For several days Jerusalem was thus visited, | 
but the insects evidently sought greener and less- | 
populated districts; so, after the first few days, we | 
saw nothing more of them. At Bethlehem heavy | 
showers of rain brought them to the earth, and the | 
poorer people gathered quantities of them. A few | 
ate them roasted; but the main reason for collect- | 
ing them was to get the small bounty offered by 
the local government of Bethlehem. Tons of the 
insects were destroyed; most of them were buried 
alive, until several ancient abandoned cisterns 
were filled. | 
The native vineyards and orchards were stripped 
bare to the bark of the trees and vines. Of all 
things fig leaves best suited their taste; and once | 
a tree fell a prey to them, the ground about would | 
be literally layers deep. | 
When the daintier morsels were gone, the locusts 
ate the bark off the topmost branches, Then they 
would gnaw off small limbs, perhaps to get at the 
pith within. They stripped all the fruit trees and | 
many shade trees of all their foliage. 
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THE WEAKNESS OF THE FLESH. 


| 


| 


| 





please, miss, don’t ask me to have any more! I can’t 


say no! —George Belcher in Punch. 
e & 
MRS. PEASLEE GETS HER 
CLOTHESLINE. 





Mr. Peaslee made deliberate haste to the | 
roadside, waving his hand in transit. | 
“Hey, Nudd!” he called. “Hold up a minute, | 
will you? I want to talk to you.” | 
Mr. Nudd pulled his horse to a stop—no difficult | 
task, for the animal obeyed so promptly that Mr. | 
Nudd pitched forward in his seat noticeably. Mr. 
Peaslee supported a foot upon the wheel and un- 
strapped a worn wallet. 

“Somethin’ you want I should get you at the 
store?” hazarded Mr. Nudd. 

Mr. Peaslee grunted. ‘And don’t f’git it, 
neither!” he said. ‘‘A few days more like what 
I’ve gone through and I’ll be shet up some place, 
playin’ with a string of spools. Seems if I could 
notice my mind weakenin’ fr’m day to day.” 

“How’s that?” inquired Mr. Nudd sympathet- 
ically. 

Caleb grinned feebly. ‘Tryin’ to keep up with 
my wife’s mind,” he confessed humbly. ‘‘I ought 
to have known better, old’s I be. It began ’bout 


[ou G his hoe agzinst a convenient stump, | 


three weeks back, when a young feller tried to sell , 


some farm machinery to me. 

“*Mongst other things,” Caleb went on glumly, 
“he showed me a contraption to carry milk from 
the barn to the house—a long rope that the cans 
could slide on with a truck, kind of, and save me 
luggin’ ’em. I could see ’twould be handy, but | 
didn’t feel rich enough to buy it. 

“My wife had been peekin’ over my shoulder 
and then sniffin’ and goin’ off ’bout her work again, 
but when the feller showed me that rig, I noticed 
that she stayed there all the time he was tellin’ 
*bout it. I ought to’ve mistrusted somethin’ then, 
but I didn’t. My mind ain’t what it was once, 
Nudd, and I might ’s well admit ’twa’n’t ever fitted 
to cope with hern, anyway. 

“TI was jest gettin’ ready to tell him I didn’t feel 
like tradin’ jest then, when my wife put her oar in. 
She wanted to know what ’twould cost, and the 
feller told her. I heard her kind of ketch her 
breath, and thinks I, ‘Wal, that settles that!’ But 
little 1 knowed her. 

“I @know but what [ could have stood off my 
wife alone, or the agent alone, but take the two of 
’em together—wal, the end of the matter was, I 
bought one and he got his pay and went away. 

““Mebbe ’twas a week ago,” continued Mr. Peas- 
lee, ‘“‘when a couple of young fellers showed up at 
my place with the cans and the trucks, and they 
sot the rig up and showed me how it worked, and 
went off. I was e’nsid’able tickled after I see 
how slick the thing worked, and I was lookin’ 
for’ard to milkin’ time, so I could use it.” He 
sighed and grinned again feebly. 

“T was workin’ down back of the barn that day,” 
he continued, ‘‘and come night I went in at the 
back of the barn and started milkin’ ’thout lookin’ 
to see if the carryin’ rig was in workin’ order. 
When I’d milked ’nough to fill the fust can, I 
started out to put it on the rig, and, Nudd,” said 
Caleb earnestly, “the fust look I got at that line 
my knees all but gin away under me! 

“Fr’m the barn to the house,” he asseverated 
impressively, “that line was as full as it could hang 
with a washin’—quilts and blankets and sheets 
and I don’t know what all—’nough, it ’peared to 
me, for a dozen fam’lies. And then I begun to 
remember ’bout my wife tellin’ me a spell back 
She 
knew well ’nough,’”’ confessed Mr. Peaslee, red- 
dening, “that if she jest talked clothesline to me, 
I’d keep puttin’ her off, and mebbe it’d be six 
months b’fore I’d get round to puttin’ it up for her. 
But she knew further,” he admitted, “that when 
it come to lettin’ her use that rig for a clothesline, 
after I’d put the sum of money into it that I had 
put in, I could be counted on to do somethin’ and 
do it right away! 

“So this week I’ve put in what time I could spare 
diggin’ post holes and settin’ posts, and now,” 
said Mr. Peaslee, “I want you should stop at the 
store and get me four clotheslines, the longest you 
can find—four, mind ye!” He extracted a gener- 
ous bill from the wallet. 





“I might jest as well have done it in the fust 


place and saved my 
finished resignedly. 
*twould come out.” 


good opinion of myself,” he 
“I might have known how 


* & 


THE BRAVE BLIND. 


EW of the many true tales of the heroism of 
the brave men fighting in the great war equal 
some of those related of men who will fight 

no more—the cripples, the deaf, the disfigured, 
the blind. One such, recently told by an English 
nurse home on leave to recuperate her strength, 


| is a little story with a heroine as well as a hero; it 


is, indeed, a love story. 

- A young French officer, blinded and cruelly dis- 
figured, was for a time under her charge. He was 
engaged to be married; but as soon as he under- 
stood he would never see again, or ever be seen 
without a shock at the ruin of his once handsome 
countenance, he wrote releasing his sweetheart 
from the engagement. She-refused to be re- 
leased; .indeed, she appeared at the hospital and 
demanded that her lover marry her at once. He 
would not consent; but the interview left him so 
shaken that he dared not trust himself to see her 
again. He confided his weakness to the nurse, 
and begged her help. 

“Do not let her in,” he pleaded; “but make an 
excuse to talk with her. Tell her I am not only 
helpless and hideous—she does not mind, the 
angel!—but that my disposition is altered; say it 
is often that way with those injured as Iam: Say 
I am no longer fit to live with. Say that I am 
grown morose, and fly into frightful rages on the 
smallest provocation; say that those I have most 
loved are most likely to excite them. Tell her she 
could not make me happy; she must leave me to 
strangers. You understand, madame? You will 
help me?” 

“T understand,” the nurse promised, ‘and I will 
tell her all about your horrible disposition, you 
may be sure.” 

“Ah, madame, you mean to betray me!” he 
cried reproachfully. ‘I hear it in your voice!” 

“You certainly do!” she assured him shame- 
lessly. “Iam going to betray you into matrimony, 
and be best man and bridesmaid rolled into one!’ 

And she kept her word. 


h oy 


GETTING ROUND DOBBIN. 


WRITER in Our Dumb Animals, who, ap- 
parently, makes a business of buying and 
selling balky horses, explains how a horse 

ean be cured of this troublesome habit without 
resorting to cruel or abusive measures. Whipping 
only increases the animal’s stubbornness; but 
there is a method that goes to the root of the 
trouble. A horse never changes his course of 
action without moving his ears. Some one found 
that, when a horse balked, it annoyed him to have 
one ear pushed under the crown of the bridle so 
that he could not move it. It was also found that, 
if the ear were’left there for a few minutes, he 
became so annoyed that he forgot all about his 
determination to balk. 

He shook his head, turned to one side and then 
the other, and made every effort to release the 
ear. That so occupied his mind that, when the 
driver ordered him to go, he obeyed. After a few 
minutes the driver released the ear, and he went 
on as if he had forgotten all about balking. 

Concluding, the writer adds, ‘‘This trick will not 
break a horse of balking, but it will invariably 
start one that has balked on the road, provided he 
has not already been whipped and abused to a 
point where nothing matters.” 


® & 


“I SPY STRANGERS.” 


HE cry of ‘‘Who goes home?” in Parliament 

comes down from the days when the high- 

wayman and the footpad threatened the late 
traveler. It used to be as much as a member’s life 
was worth—and certainly more than his pocket 
was worth—to go home alone. So when the hour 
struck there was a cry of “Who goes home ?”—that 
parties of a dozen or more might be formed to 
go across the Park to the Corner, or to Pall Mall. 

It is not generally known that a member may 
have all strangers ejected from the House if he 
wishes to be “nasty.” He has only to rise and 
say, “Mr. Speaker, sir, I spy strangers,’’—as if he 
had just that moment caught sight of the people 
in the Strangers’, Distinguished Strangers’, Peers’, 
and even Press, Galleries,—and the whole lot must 
be turned out. 

When the late King Edward was Prince of Wales 
he strolled into the Commons to listen to a debate, 
and the late Mr. Joseph Biggar, a very imp of 
mischief, caught sight of him. In an instant he 
was on his feet. ‘Mr. Speaker, sir, I spy stran- 
gers!’ he called, and the heir apparent to the 
crown had to walk out. It is more than probable 
that he enjoyed the joke. 


& 
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HE KNEW HIS ANSWER. 


LL ranks of the British army, as soon as they 
arrive in France, are urgently warned 
against answering questions asked them by 

people they do not know, even if the questioner is 
a British officer, because enemy agents have been 
found in the uniforms of all ranks, says the Boston 
Transcript’s “Cosmopolitan.” A certain consci- 
entious young subaltern had recently been sent 
up into the front line. A major of the Divisional 
Staff came along one day and began questioning 
the boy, with a view of testing his alertness and 
efficiency. 

**What trench is this?” 

“T don’t know, sir.’”’ 

‘“What regiment is on your right?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“How do your rations come up?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

**Well, you don’t seem to know much, young 
fellow, do you?” 

“Excuse me, sir, but I don’t know you.” 


® ©¢ 


A USELESS INVITATION. 


HIGHLANDER from Tobermory, says '!i¢ 
Ce di Magazine, asked at the Oban 
railway station the price of a ticket to Killin. 
“So much,” replied the clerk. 
“Hoot awa’,” replied Donald; “it’s far ower 
dear! I’d rather walk!” and off he started. 
He had not proceeded far when the train came 
tearing along, whistling as it neared a station. 
“Ye needna whistle for me!” said Donald. “1 





made ye an offer aince, and ye wadna tak’ it; 5a¢ 
ye can gang on. “I’m no comin’.” 


























CHOCK-FULL OF SUMMER. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


When teacher calls the grammar class 
After its long vacation, 

Can I decline a fishing line 
Or parse ‘Get education"? 


It’s going to be so hard to speak 
Of far Alaskan seals, 

Remembering tadpoles in the creek 
And wiggly-waggly eels. 


I'll try to hit on little plans 
To keep Columbus’ face 

From mixing with the hired man’s 
Down on grandfather's place. 


But I do hope that, if the sums 
Must deal with fruits and berries, 
They'll not subtract from greengage 
plums 
Nor mention blackheart cherries! 


I’m so chock-full of summer time 
That now, when tasks begin, 

How can there be an inch in me 
For lessons to get in? 


-* © 


NIMBLE-FOOT AND THE 
CRYSTAL SLIPPERS. 


BY ANTOINETTE De COURSEY PATTERSON. 


HE fairy, Nimble-Foot, loved dancing 
better than anything in the world. She 

not only danced all night when the moon 
shone, but nearly all day, too; and there were 
a number of other fairies to whom she had 
taught many different kinds of graceful steps. 
But ever since Nimble-Foot had happened 
to overhear little Greta reading the story of 
Cinderella to the kitten, she had herself longed, 


ORAWN BY OLIVETTE BOURGEOIS 
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WHEN BOBBY AND DOROTHY WENT 


BACK TO SCHOOL. 


BY G. H. SMITH. 
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DRAWN BY L. J. BRIOGMAN 


| the well, the bank gave way, and down she 


went ten feet into three feet of water. 
Tommy looked at her as she floundered and 


ay, pone will miss them most?’’ called | As long as I live I shall be sorry I made them | shivered in the water. ‘‘Well,”’ he scolded, 
out Crimson Comb, the rooster, in | hunt for me so long that night!’’ 
loud tones from the fence, after he; ‘‘Nota day did they fail to come down to the 
had finished reading the farewell address that | pond to feed us,’ put in Peter Gander. 
‘* But they fed me two or three times a day,’’ | higher in the well, and started after help. 


he had carefully prepared. | 


Then such a chorus rose that Bobby and 


said Tabby Mouser, ‘‘and every morning I | 


|‘*if you had only waited! I was coming as 
| fast as I could.’? Then he set the windmill 
|to pumping, so the water could not get any 


Every house that he came to was closed— 


Dorothy had to clap their hands to their ears | went upstairs to call them. Of course I shall | everyone had gone to the circus. So he went 
for fear that the noise would deafen them. | miss them most.’’ 


Every animal of the stable and the pasture, 


So it was with all, except that Reddy Squir- 


{on toward the town. - His legs grew tired and 


| his back ached, but he kept on. At last he 


every pet of the house and the farmyard, cried | rel and Clover Rabbit were so busy wiping | heard the sound of the circus calliope. His 
out that he, more than all the others, was sorry | away tears that they could not speak. 
‘‘Well, well!’’ grumbled old Solomon Strut- | but then he remembered his errand: he must 

For it was September, you know. The long | ter, the gobbler. ‘‘Of course we are all sorry, 
vacation was over —although it had seemed | but school is the place for them, and I’m glad | Main Street, he met his father driving home. 


to have the children go back to the city. 


very short, instead of long; and Bobby and | that they can go. It would be a good thing | 


heart leaped and he started toward the music ; 


| get help to Bossy. And just as he turned down 


In a little while he had told his story and 


Dorothy must leave Grandfather Whitney’s | for all of us if we went, too. They have had had started to climb into the buggy, glad of 


farm and go back to school. 


‘Of course I shall miss them most !’’ barked | next summer. Perhaps they will come down 


old Scotty, the big collie. ‘‘Think of the frolics | 
we’ve had every day for all these weeks!’’ 


for a little visit at Thanksgiving time.’’ 
The last remark by Solomon Strutter may 


| a glorious vacation, and they will come again | a chance to ride home. But his father stopped 
| 


|him. ‘‘Hold on, sonny,’’ he said, as he ran 
| his hand into his pocket. ‘‘I guess Bossy is 
worth a ticket to the circus and some peanuts 


‘*Yes, but think how they fed me from a/ have been meant as a little joke at his own |and red lemonade besides.’? So he handed 


bottle, when I was so little I could hardly | 
walk!’? cried Billy Fleece, the cosset lamb. 
‘*And one night they actually teased Grand- 
mother Whitney so hard that she almost let 
them take me to bed with them !’’ 

‘*And don’t forget the fun we’ve had with 
them !’’ called out the two ponies, Spot and 
Chub. ‘‘Not a road within ten miles of the 


expense, but no one felt like laughing just then. 


There was another grand chorus of farewells, 
with the voices of Crimson Comb and Scotty 
rising high above the rest, and then Bobby 


Grandfather Whitney was waiting to drive 
them to the station. 
And when Grandfather Whitney came back 


Tommy three bright quarters. ‘‘I’ll drive in 
for you after I get Bossy out.’’ 


Three hours later Tommy, swinging on a 


;and Dorothy hurried to the wagon where | tent rope as he waited for his father, saw his 


brothers. ‘‘Hey, ho!’’ he shouted. 
They came over to where he was waiting 
/ and listened to his story, first about Bossy and 


farm that we haven’t been over together—and | from the station, he and Grandmother Whitney | then about what he had seen inside the big tent. 


they never whipped us!’’ 


knew well that they missed Bobby and Dor- 


| ‘*Whew!’’ said John, as he helped himself 


‘‘Every night they met me at the pasture | othy more than all of the animals of the stable | to Tommy’s peanuts. ‘‘It’s great to be the 
bars,’’ said Mrs, Jersey, the cow, ‘‘except the and the pasture, and all of the pets of the house | youngest of the family. It seems as if Tommy 


one night when I forgot to be there on time. | 


and the farmyard, put together. 





| was born lucky.’’ 
‘*T know he was born faithful,’’ said a quiet 
| voice. The boys whirled about and saw their 


for her and her friends slippers like Cinderel- | at her feet it seemed to be a mass of sparkling | father waiting at the side of the road. ‘‘Jump 
la’s. But the cobbler was a surly old fellow who | lights—‘‘ As if the sun were shining on myriads | in,’’ he said. ‘‘Thanks to ‘Tommy’s luck,’ 
did not like changes. ‘‘ Besides,’ he said, ‘‘if | of tiny glass slippers,’’ she said aloud. Where- | as you call it, you’ll all get a ride home.’’ 


you wear any other kind than 





those you have always worn, 











although you can be invisible 
whenever you wish, your 
shoes never can be; they will 
always be seen of mortals. ’’ 

But Nimble-Foot said she 
did not mind that in the least ; 
and indeed she coaxed so pret- 
tily, and danced for him with 
such grace, that at last the 
cobbler gave in and said he 
would make all of them slip- 
pers of crystal, of which his 
mountain was full, and which 
was finer than any glass. 

So within a week’s time 
Nimble-Foot and her friends | 
were fitted out with the most | 
beautiful slippers the world | 
had ever seen. How the fairies | 
all danced! Over the grass, 
over the trees and hedges, and 
especially on the river and 
the crests of the tiny waves. 
They liked it best of all on 
the water, for there was never 
any dust there. 

One sunny day Greta took 
the story of Cinderella down 
to the river’s edge to read all 
over again. As she finished 
the book, she laid it down with | 
a little sigh—so beautiful was 














NIMBLE-FOOT DANCED BEFORE THE OLD COBBLER. 


not for a prince, but for a pair of glass slippers. 


She felt sure that she should be able to dance 
better in them than in any other kind. So 
Nimble-Foot went to see the fairy cobbler, who 
lived in the next mountain, to beg him to make 


the tale. Then, looking about | 
her, she fell to wondering if | 


upon Nimble-Foot laughed—or was it just the 
tinkling of the little waves lapping the shore? 
—to think how quickly Greta had guessed the 


truth! 
* © 


TOMMY’S LUCK. 


BY CATHA WELLS. 


of the family ; but Tommy had found that 
even being young has its troubles, and 


|: is very well, sometimes, to be the youngest 


| to-day they seemed very great. His brothers 


had talked for a week about the coming circus. 
They had saved their money until they had 
enough for a side show or two and for peanuts. 
‘*Tt’s too bad we can’t afford tickets to the big 
tent,’’ they said, ‘‘but we’ll see the parade 
and hear the music, anyway.’’ 

Tommy supposed he was going. At least, 
he supposed so until it was time to start. 
Then he ran in to get his hat. ‘‘Why, Tommy,”’ 
cried John, ‘‘you can’t go! You couldn’t 
walk to town.”’ 

Tommy stopped short. True, he had never 
walked so far as that. His father had taken 
the horses away the day before, and would 
not be back until night. ‘‘Couldn’t you carry 
me part of the way ?’’ he began. 

‘*What! Carry a big boy like you?’’ 


‘*That’s it!’’ said Tommy. ‘‘I’m either too | 


big or too little for everything. ’’ 

He knew it was no use to beg; he had 
learned that long ago. 

He saw them tramp away out of sight over 
the hill and, by trying hard, kept back his 


the Prince had taken his | tears; then he dug tunnels and played soldiers. 
bride to as lovely a home as hers was, with a | Suddenly, as he happened to look toward the 
tree so big and shady as the one under which | windmill, he saw Bossy, the cow, push down 
she was sitting, and whether a river ran by | the gate and wander inside the well lot. 


their castle? 


He ran as hard as he could, but it was too | 
As Greta gazed on the river, she noticed that | late; for as Bossy stepped toward the edge of | 
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THE ALPHABET’S PARTY. 
BY ELIZABETH CARPENTER. 


Dame Alphabet gave ‘a party, 
A curious affair; 

As you'd expect, ‘twas not select, 
For all the world was there. 


A was affable, 
B was beautiful, 
C came chattering cheerfully; 
D came dancing, 
E entrancing; 
F felt foolish flippancy. 


G sat grinning; 
H’s hosiery 
I inspected instantly; 
J enjoyed it; 
K winked knowingly ; 
L, lackadaisical, laughed in glee. 


M stood mimicking 
N’s neat narrowness; 
O, like an owl, obesely stared; 
P proved pretty, 
Q quite queenly; 
R resplendent ribbons aired. 


S to supper 
T took tittering; 
U upset ungallantly 
. V's suave vanity; 
W's waggishness 
X excused excitedly. 


Y yawned wearily, 
Z dozed dizzily, 
And curled up like a fluffy bird; 
Then together 
In high feather 
All went home—without a word. 
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“QCOMEWHERE in 
Mexico” and every- 
where in the United 
States, at home and at 
the front, in peace and | 
in war, wherever bat- 
tles or business call 
for written messages, 
Waterman’s Ideals 
are serving with im- 


FOUNTAIN PEN.N.Y 


IDEAL) 


nl 
iz mediate and accurate | 
fe response. | 
g There is a vast amount 

2 of lasting convenience 


for you in having this 
pen. Two generations 
of fountain pen making 
assure you of perfec- 
tion of detail, the elim- 
ination of experiments 
and fulfillment of per- 
sonal requirements. 


We have a natural 
interest in the per- 
formance of every pen 
that bears the name 
Waterman’s Ideal 
wherever it goes and 
as long as it lasts. 


Ask your 
local dealer to fit 
your hand. 


There are Self-Filling, Regular, 
Safety and Pocket Types. 


Pen Points to Suit Everyone. 
$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 to $100.00. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
24 School St., Boston. 
115 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
107 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal. 
17 Stockton St., San Francisco. 
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Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, 
\\ fancy or Oriental patterns — any 
color you want, any size—totally differ- 
ent and far superior to other rugs woven 
from old carpets, 
\ Rugs,$1.00andUp| 
\, Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dur- 
\ able rugs, guaranteed to wear > 
Money back if not satisfied. Every 
\ order completed in three days. 
You Save 1-2 
Your old carpets —g 


E Bag ¥, no matter how 
FREE Write for book of designs 

in liberal f: 
payment offer asd full information. 


ON RUG CO. | 
Dept. B-45, 40 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper. for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.26 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 

Mass., as second-class matter. 


ubscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion_ when sent by 
nail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks :fter the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Raptors should be addressed and orders made payable 
ri) 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


: The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








HYPNOTICS. 


YPNOTICS are sleep-producing meii- 
cines. The tendency of our pres- 
ent form of civilization, especially in 
the great cities, is to interfere with 
the normal faculty of sleep. When 
that harm has been done, the victims 

naturally struggle to regain the lost gift, for they 
soon realize how much they are handicapped with- 
out it. To take refuge in some form of hypnotic is 
the easiest thing to do. It seems to the sufferer 
that a dose or two of “something” will reéstablish 
the habit of sleep, and he does not foresee how 
fatally easy it is to form that worst habit of all— 
the habit of depending on a drug for a natural 
function. 

Many people are unnecessarily troubled on the 
subject of sleep. They believe they need more 
than they really do, and are terrified every time 
they miss a few hours. Others deliberately train 
themselves to take an excessive amount of sleep, 
and still others forget that it is neither necessary 
nor natural for middle-aged persons to sleep as 
long as do the young. 

But after counting out all these classes, there are 
still a great many people who must work steadily 
through the day and who do not get all the sleep 
they need; they are the persons who are in danger 
of the hypnotic habit. The worst thing for them 
to do is to attempt self-treatment; there is no 
crisis in life when the advice of a wise physician 
is more urgently called for. 

The condition can often be overcome by a thor- 
ough reform of the mode of life. Some people eat 
wad drink too late in the evening; others need to 
eat and drink a little just before retiring; to some 
« warm bath will bring sleep; many people cannot 
take tea or coffee in the evening without hours of 
nervous wakefulness; sometimes heated discus- 
sion or argument has the same effect. It is always 














| better that you should spend the hour before retir- 


ing quietly in order that the brain and nervous 
system may adjust itself to rest. When a hypnotic 
becomes necessary, let your physician prescribe 
its nature, its quantity and its frequency, and fol- 
low his advice scrupulously. Then you will not 
make the mistake of taking an analgesic, which 
is for the relief of severe pain, instead of a hyp- 
notice, which quiets the nervous system. 


*® 


OLD-CLOTHES PLUCK. 


OAN woke to the sound of a steady down- 
pour of rain, For a moment she lay be- 





was the day of Constance Barring’s 
musicale for Madame Dusant. In 
Joan’s closet hung the new gown she 
was to wear and upon the shelf was a bandbox 
with a new hat. She never before had had an in- 
vitation she cared quite so much for. And it was 
pouring! Maybe, however, it would rain itself out 
by noon; Joan would not give up hope. 

But noon came, with no cessation in the steady 
sheets of rain; three o’clock came, and then four; 
Joan knew that the time had come to make her 
decision, 

There were three choices. She could wear her 
new clothes and run the risk of spoiling them, 
or she could go in a two-year-old suit and last 
year’s hat, or she could stay at home. 

“Td stay at home,” Stella counseled. Stella was 
eighteen, and such things were tragedies to her. 
“Q Joan, isn’t it awful! That wonderful Madame 
Dusant, too!” 

Joan, @ little line between her brows, was look- 
ing out into the rain. 

“I'd like to—almost,” she acknowledged. 











“But 


| it doesn’t seem fair to Constance after she has 


got everything ready. No, I’ll have to go. And,” 
with a resolute set of her lips, “I won’t let the old 
clothes spoil it, either. I’m not going to be beaten 
by any two-year-old suit in the world.” 

So Joan went, raincoat, storm rubbers, and all. 
And then, at five o’clock, the clouds lifted; at six, 
Joan eame home under a glowing sky. 

“Wasn’t it just a shame?” Stella cried, running 
to the door to meet her. 

Joan looked at her with shining eyes. 

“A shame? Oh, you mean my old clothes? I 
forgot them in ten minutes. Oh, such a good time! 
I wouldn’t have missed it for worlds! Madame 
Dusant played and played. She said she loved to 
play for rainy-day people.” 

“Well!” Stella exclaimed. And then, half-envi- 
ously, she added, “ How lucky you are, Joan 
Wilder!” 

“So Iam,” Joan returned, pulling off her over- 
shoes. 

“T don’t think so.” 

Both girls looked up at the sound of a new voice. 
Uncle Anthony was standing in the library door- 
way, smiling down at them. 

“T don’t call it luck,” he said; “I call it old-clothes 
pluck. I’d rather have a niece with pink cheeks 
and wet hair and a raincoat than with any furbe- 
lows I ever saw; but I am only an old uncle, and 
not the ‘society’ that counts. All the same, I 
know old-clothes courage when I see it. It’s the 
kind that will stand almost any emergency.” 





wildered; then she remembered. This | 


“Catch it, Joan!” Stella called saucily. 
Anthony’s throwing you a bouquet.” 
And then they all three laughed happily together. 


* © 


LORD KITCHENER ON WAR. 


[' his book, ‘‘Memories of a Publisher,” Mr. 
G. H. Putnam shows that Lord Kitchener’s 
views on war were quite unlike those of Gen- 
eral Sherman. Mr. Putnam and Lord Kitchener 
were fellow passengers on the Oceanic in the 
spring of 1910, and the publisher was so fortunate 
as to be placed opposite the general at table. 

One evening he drew Kitchener into conversation 
in which the general told of the essential impor- 
tance and value of war for the development and 
maintenance of character and manliness in the indi- 
vidual and in the community. He could conceive 
of no power or factor that could replace war as an 
influence to preserve man from degeneracy. He 
did not lose sight of the miseries and the suffering 
resulting from war, but he believed that the loss 
to mankind would be far greater from the ‘‘rotten- 
ness” of a long peace. He pointed out that the 
princes and nobility of India, who consider war as 
the only possible oecupation (except hunting) for 
gentlemen, found their chief grievance against 
British rule in the fact that it prevented fight- 
ing throughout the peninsula. Kitchener agreed 
with the Indian princes that their class was de- 
eaying under the enforced idleness of the pax 
Britannica, and he sympathized keenly with their 
grievance. 

“I suggested to the general,” says Mr. Putnam, 
“that during the periods in which Europe had ac- 
cepted most thoroughly the domination of the 
soldier class and the influence of the military 
ideal, as, for instance, during the Thirty Years’ 
War, there had been no satisfactory growth in 
nobility of character among the fighting peoples. 
He admitted that point, but contended that war 
could be carried on by methods and with standards 
that would preserve it as an instrument of civi- 
lization. [asked whether it would be a good thing 
for India if the British force, once every ten years 
or 80, should establish ‘a ring fence’ within which 
the princes might, for the purpose of keeping them- 
selves in condition, carry on a little fighting with 
their own followers, a kind of a twentieth-century 
tournament. 

“*T could hardly take the responsibility, major,’ 
he replied, ‘of formally recommending such a plan, 
but I am convinced that it would have many ad- 
vantages!’ ” 


*® © 


“BILL SADLER’S LEG BOX.” 


OW to get a man into a bunk that was a foot 
too short for him, and how to keep him from 
being discontented with his bed, was the 

Procrustean problem solved by Lord Strathcona 
when, as Donald A. Smith, he was a chief factor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. A solution at which 
he arrived is described by Mr. Beckles Willson in 
his ‘‘Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.” 

The company had a number of boarded huts for 
the fishermen in their employ, of such narrow 
dimensions as to afford sleeping accommodations 
only for persons of normal length. On one occa- 
sion a very honest and active man presented him- 
self to Chief Factor Smith for a bunk in one of 
these huts. The difficulty was that he was six 
feet six inches in length—nearly a foot longer than 
the bunk. On an inspection of his quarters he 
rejected Mr. Smith’s offer summarily, declaring 
that he was not going to be cramped for any agent 
or planter living, and neither was he content to be 
sawed in two. 

“Will a bed seven feet long suit you?” asked the 
chief factor. 

The fisherman said it would. Thereupon Mr. 
Smith sent for the company’s carpenter; a hole 
was cut in the wall of the building, to which a box 
lined with deerskin was applied outside and ren- 
dered stable by props. The man afterwards told 
Mr. Smith it was the first thoroughly comfortable 
bunk he had occupied in years. The receptacle 
was afterwards exhibited at the store at Rigolet 
and enjoyed much local fame as “Bill Sadler’s leg 
box.’’ 
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WHY THE OFFICE CLOSED. 
Ure Ike Ross, a weather-beaten mountain- 


eer who presides over a post office among the 

hills of southern Missouri, peered through 
the stamp window at two city men who had tramped 
five miles from their mountain camp to post some 
business letters. He shook his head. 

“There’s been a plumb big rush of business at 
this hyar post office this morning,” he drawled, 
“and I’m all tueckered out. I reckin I won’t sell 
nobody no more stamps till after dinner.” 
| “But,” gasped the man nearest the window, 
| “these letters have got to go! They’re important, 
| and they’ve got to catch the stage and get off 
| to-day.” 

Uncle Ike was obdurate. ‘Hit shore don’t pay 
| no man to work hisself to death,” he said delib- 
erately, and withdrew to a chair, where he tipped 
back and dropped into a doze. 

“Some folks,” snapped the city man, “would be 
too lazy to make a dollar if all the opportunities 
of the next fifty years came and perched on their 
doorsteps! Now, where are we going to get 
dinner?” 

His companion ‘pointed silently to a sign, con- 
spicuous on the post-office door : 

“Fried chicken dinner served to summer visitors 
at the Ike Ross Restaurant next door. 50 cents.” 
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BLUCHER IN THE HOSPITAL. 
A the time of the Seven Years’ War there was 
surgeons were often no more than barbers, 
inexperienced and uneducated. They were com- 
monly known as the ‘Company of Pain,” a name 
thaf fitted them admirably. 

Lieutenant Blticher, afterwards the famous field 
marshal, says the Tdagliche Rundschau, was 
wounded in the foot by a musket ball. At the 
hospital to which he was carried several surgeons 
began to probe the wound and cut promiscuously 
in its vicinity. Finally Bliicher inquired, in spite 
of the pain, “What sort of tailoring are you trying 
to do? The wound is large enough already, I 
should think!” 

“‘We’re looking for the bullet,” answered one of 
the offended surgeons. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Bliicher angrily. ‘Why didn’t 
you tell me that before? I have it in my pocket.” 
And with that he drew from his pocket the bullet, 
which he had extracted from the wound himself. 





“Uncle | 


very little knowledge of surgery, and the | 
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Grapeé-Nuts 
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Gets Attention— 
First, because of its 


wonderfully delicious 
flavor— 


Then again, be- 
* cause it is ready to 
eat—fresh and crisp 
from the package. 


But the big “get at- 
tention” quality is its 
abundance of well- 
balanced, easily di- 
gestible nourishment. 


For sound health, 
every table should 
have its daily ration 
of Grape-Nuts— 


“There’s a Reason” 




















Fancy Shoes On Your 
Children’s Feet ? 


EVER— if you are a wise parent! 

You will reckon the inevitable cost 

of fancy, narrow shoes—the bent, twisted 

bones, fallen arches, corns, bunions, in- 
grown nails, callouses, etc. 

Protect your children from endless foot- 
ills by giving them Educator Shoes—built 
to fit feet, not fashions. Sturdy, good-look- 
ing, comfortable. Made for men, women, 
children, Put on Educators yourself and see 
how Nature will relieve your abused feet. 

Not every broad-toed shoe is an Educa- 
tor. See that EDUCATOR is on sole, if 
you want the correct Educator shape that 
‘‘lets the feet grow as they should.”’ 

Send today for ‘* Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet,’’ a startling book of facts 
by orthopaedic authorities. 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE@ 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


a) 


Unless branded thus on the 
sole itis NOT an Educator. 
Be sure to look for this mark. 


Educator for Boys 
and Little Men 
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Never pay more than $2.50 for any 
bicycle tire—because at that price you 
can get Goodyear Blue Streaks which 
carry the same guarantee as tires that 
sell for as high as $10 a pair. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany does not follow the old policy of 
making many brands of tires of varied 
quality—instead it makes one single 
tube bicycle tire—the Guaranteed Blue 
Streak. 

Goodyear Blue Streaks are of one 
standard quality, carry one standard 
guarantee, and are sold everywhere for 
one standard price, $2.50 each non-skid. 

Get them from any reliable bicycle 
tire’dealer. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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JUST 
DAVID 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


Author of “Pollyanna,” “ Miss Billy,” 
Cross Currents,” etc. 




















Mrs. Eleanor Porter may look 
forward to another phenomenal 
success, for her new book is rich 
in happiness . . . another of 
her delightfully optimistic stories, 
filled with kindly humor and 
pathos.— Boston Post. 


How to Get This 
Book Free 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you 
his subscription for The Companion 
for one year. Send the address to 
us with the subscription, $2.00, and 
we will present you with this latest 
story by Eleanor H. Porter, “JUST 
DAVID,” the author’s regular $4.25 
copyrighted edition, also pay all 
parcel-post charges on the book to 
your address. We do not offer this 
book for sale. 

NOTE.—The subscription must be one that has not 
been upon our books during the past year, and it cannot 


be your own. This book is given only to present sub- 
Scribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YEAR WITHOUT A SUMMER. 


HE summer of 1916 marks an interesting 
weather centenary: that of “The year with- 
out a summer,” as the farmers generally 
called it, or sometimes, because of the ruined 
crops, ‘‘poverty year”; while others designated it 
with grim Yankee humor as “eighteen-hundred- 
and-froze-to-death.” Near the sea it was some- 
times called “mackerel year,” because, on account 
of the scarcity and high price of corn, so little pork 
was fattened that the people used mackerel as a 
substitute. 

Snow fell that year in every month of the twelve. 
At Salem, on June 5th, the mercury stood at 92° F. ; 
the next day it fell to 43° F.; on the seventh, in 
many places, ice formed on the ponds to the thick- 
ness of an eighth of an inch, and there were snow 
flurries and high, cold winds. In some localities 
the snow melted as it fell, but in others it was 
blown about as in winter. In Maine, snow and 
hail together fell for an hour and a half, and the 
snowflakes were of extraordinary size, often as 
much as two and a half inches in diameter. The 
ground was frozen hard, corn and potatoes were 
eut down by the frost, and the farmers worked in 
their fields arrayed in greatcoats, mittens and ear- 
laps. Thousands of birds were frozen to death, 
and—less tragic—millions of the yellow cucumber 
bug; so many that the pest was practically de- 
stroyed and did not reappear to a troublesome 
extent for ten years. 

On June 8th there was more snow, “not quite 
deep enough for sleighing” in Salem; but far- 
ther north the storm became really severe. At 
Peacham, Vermont, an old gentleman, lost in the 
woods, where he remained all night, was so badly 
frostbitten that one of his toes had to be ampu- 
tated. 

Many more birds were frozen, many flew into 
houses seeking shelter, and many were so be- 
numbed that they allowed themselves to be taken 
in the hand without a struggle. Compassionate 
girls here and there rescued and cherished for 
temporary pets martins, yellowbirds, redstarts, 
robins and humming birds. 

Even in July there were frosts, and in the more 
northern regions there was light snow. In August 
the cold increased. In Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, a killing frost caught the cornfields on 
the twenty-ninth; but the farmers saved a good 
deal by digging it up at the roots and placing the 
plants in shelter in an upright position, when the 
ears ripened upon the juices of the stalks. 

The first general movement from New England 
to the Middle West occurred the next season, and 
received perhaps its greatest impetus from the 
discouragements of “poverty year.” Many of 
those who migrated believed the climate of New 
England permanently and disastrously affected. 
Not a few who remained were even more pessi- 
mistic, believing such a concatenation of unsea- 
sonable misfortunes could portend nothing less 
than universal destruction and the day of doom. 

It was in this belief that a certain Widow Colton, 
of somewhat domineering and unreasonable 
temper, who had long withheld her consent to the 
marriage of her daughters to two enterprising 
farmer brothers, the men of their choice, suddenly 
withdrew her objections, and bade them marry 
and go West if they pleased. 

“This is a solemn time, and no occasion for 
bickerings and family dissension,” she declared. 
“If you will marry, marry! and if you will migrate, 
migrate! it isallonetomenow. How can it matter 
when so soon, wherever you may be, the trump 
will sound that will summon you to the skies? 
Have your way! But for myself, I feel more pre- 
pared and decent where I am, within a stone’s 
throw of the family lot. There is something suit- 
able and sustaining in the idea of relatives keeping 
together at such atime. There are twenty-three 
Coltons in the graveyard, and I wish to go to judg- 
ment as the twenty-fourth.” 

Four years later, the world still existing, she 
went West instead, to superintend the measles, 
mumps and manners of a growing brood of sturdy 
grandsons in Ohio. 
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FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES ONLY. 


$¢ HAT a splendid big boy!” said an ingra- 

tiating visitor the other day, addressing 

the small son ofa distinguished American 
novelist, whem she found deep in an illustrated 
fairy tale. ‘“‘And you can spell out what it says 
under the pictures, can’t you, dear? Why, it won’t 
be long before you’ll enjoy the stories your papa 
writes as much as anyone.” 

The little fellow regarded her gravely. 

“The stories papa writes aren’t meant to enjoy,” 
he explained. ‘‘That’s the stories he tells. The 
stories he writes are just to pay the butcher!” 

The caller was naturally quite shocked at the 
child’s literal and mercenary acceptance of her 
favorite author’s jocular way of referring—within 
the family circle—to his literary labors. 

Many years ago a somewhat similar anecdote 
was related by the poet Bryant of his little daugh- 
ter Julia. A neighbor, shown into the library 
where the little maiden sat solitary upon the 
floor, with a huge volume of Milton, with Doré’s 
illustrations, spread open before her, inquired 
pleasantly, by way of greeting: 

“Reading poetry already, little girl?” 

Little Julia corrected her politely but with au- 
thority: 

“People don’t read poetry. Papas write poetry, 
and mammas sing poetry, and little girls learn to 
say poetry, but nobody reads poetry. That isn’t 
what it’s for.” 
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DRESSED BEEF. 
Wi: learn from the San Francisco Chronicle 


that Sir Francis Webster is a wealthy 
manufacturer of hemp goods in Scotland, 
and the owner of a stock range in Texas, on which 


and hair. 

Sir Francis’s cows wear suits of hemp cloth, 
made in his own factory, to protect them from the 
cold and snow, make them less susceptible to 


elaborate affairs, by any means—simply cover-all 
blankets that fit loosely. There are a thousand 
cows in his: dairy farm, and they use two thou- 
sand hemp blankets a week. 

That of course means added expense, but the 
yield of milk during the cold weather is about 





twenty-seven per cent larger than from cows not 
| thus protected. 
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Our Newlastic 
Ribbed Top for 
stout and slender 
women stretches 
wide but always 
returns to shape. 
It’s a marvel of 
comfort, snug- 
fitting and never 
binding. Once 
you try it, you 
will never go 
back to the old 
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local Holeproof stores. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA 
(853) HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 10 CHURCH ALLEY, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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‘ Holeproof Stockings 
The Friend of Mothers 
Double Wear — No Extra Cost 


Sixteen years ago, mothers expected to darn about one 
day a week. But along came Holeproof and set up a new- 
4 daystandard. It exposed darning to bea needless drudgery, 
‘ and it forced improvements in other brands of hose. 


Still no other maker has ever equaled Holeproof’s double 
durability. Thousands of letters from parents and 
millions of pairs worn by men, women and children 
prove this beyond a doubt. 


Trelepract [fesierg 


Children’s 35c Per Pair—Women’s 35c Per Pair and Up 
Men’s 25c Per Pair and Up 


Order a box of three pairs of children’s Holeproof 
ribbed stockings at your dealer’s— price $1.00 per box. 
These strong, neat hose will save you many hours of 
way. mending. They’ll win you, Madam, to the fine lisle and 

pure silk Holeproofs for yourself and the men folks. 


But please be careful— Holeproof has many inferior imitations. Don’t accept 
any which do not bear our trademark. If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, we will 
ship direct, charges: paid. Write today for interesting booklet and names of 


Reg. U.S. 
‘at.Office 
1906 

















thousands of cattle range, clad, during the winter | 
at least, in garments other than their own hide | 





with the UNDERFEED 


Read the letter printed to the right. 








This time from Madison, 


Wisconsin—where winters are long and zero-cold. Yet the usual story of ample heat 
and coal bills cut in half—GUARANTEED with the UNDERFEED! 


Read this again—your coal bills cut 4% to %, GUARANTEED with the UNDERFEED—no 
matter where you live—or whether you want to heat with warm air, hot water, steam or vapor} 


WILLIAMSON (UI | 
NEW-FEED COAL 
(CE De ae ae ae oe oe DB) BILES | 


[Furnaces and Boilers “ae gs ee 





Coal cost is going up Cae een But the UNDER- 
FEED means a big sav use it burns thecheaper 
grades of coal cleanly and effectively—no clinkers—no 
partly burned coal—no ashes to sift! 

And the UNDERFEED utilizes every vestige of heat 
because it feeds the coal to the fire 4 The 


hot clean coals are ys on top—where they will do 
the most good—right against the heat radiating surfaces. 
Fire never “‘slacked” coal being dumped on— 
never chilled by the eed doors—never 


openi 
exhausted by havingto fight its Way up against new coal. 
Smoke, gas and soot are all consumed, because these 
valuable heat elements must pass up through the fire. 
Thus we say “ 4 to % saving in coal bills—GUAR- 
ANTEED with the UNDERFEED—and backed by a 
million dollar concern.” 


Free Money-Saving Book 


It is called “From overfed to UNDERFEED.” Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Tells all about the UNDERFEED. 
Write for it y- Having it handy will save you 
many a dollar later. Read thatletter again. Simply 
send the coupon—NOW. 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
923 Fifth Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


“I take great pleasure in 
informing you that the 
Williamson plant 





The Williamson Heater Co. 
l 923 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O, 


Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 34 to | 
3 with a Williamson Underfeed. 





Steam or Hot Water_.____ 
System interested in) 


| Warm Air... 
(Mark X after 








Name 

| Address | 
My Heating Contractor’s Name és. 
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tuberculosis, and increase their daily yield of milk. | 
Each cow has two suits a week. They are not | 








is Always an Attractive Offer. 
A CASH BONUS For particulars of our recent Midsum- 


mer Bonus see The Companion of 


August 17th, page 464. These Cash Bonuses range as high as $75.00. The liberality of this Offer 
will be apparent when it is noted that in addition to a Bonus you will receive a Premium for each 
new subscription and a Winner’s Gift extra for every fifth subscription. 


To count for a Bonus, the new su’ 





iptions must be mailed between July 1 and October 1, 1916. 
before the termination of the Offer. Take advantage of the oppor- 


Only 
tunity while the Offer is in force. The Cash Bonus will be awarded about O 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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[NATURE @ SCIENCE 


UR THUNDERSTORMS.—Mr. W. H. Alex- 
ander, official forecaster of the United States 
Weather Bureau, has tabulated the number of 
thunderstorms recorded at a large number of the 
weather-bureau stations in the United States from 
the beginning of observations to 1913, and has | 
plotted the totals for a period of ten years (1904— 
1913) on a series of maps that show clearly the | & 
distribution of thunderstorms over the United 
States by months and years. No part of the coun- 
try is entirely free, but there are two centres of 
great activity, one over Florida and the other over 
northern New Mexico. The first is near Tampa, 
and shows nine hundred and forty-four storms for 
the ten years; the second is about Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, where there were seven hundred and ten. 
Tampa is a sea-level station, but Santa Fe has an 
altitude of about seven thousand feet. Tampa is 
situated in one of the most humid portions of the 
United States; Santa Fe is an arid region. Taking 
the country as a whole, December has fewer 
thunderstorms than any other month, and July 
the greatest number. The area of maximum fre- 
quency in July is over the Southeast, although 
there is a very marked secondary area over the | 
Southwest, including the State of Colorado and 

portions of the adjoining states. Thunderstorms | =& 
are also very frequent along the Mexican border. 

San Francisco and its vicinity are almost exempt, | 
but in general the mountainous portions of the 

country are especially favorable for the develop- 

ment of thunderstorms. 










































































































HE DURABILITY OF STUCCO. —Some | 

time ago the United States Bureau of 
Standards erected on its grounds at Washington | 
the building shown in the illustration. It is de- 
signed to test the merits or faults of different kinds 
of the exterior coating known as “stucco,” as well 
as the durability of various kinds of metal lath, | 
which is widely used as a base or support for 
stucco. The structure is two hundred feet long, 
twenty-six feet wide and twenty-four feet high, 
and contains fifty-six panels, each of which is 
approximately fifteen feet long by ten feet high, 
has a window or a door opening, and differs from 
all the others either in the base material or the 
stucco mixture. The panels include bases of metal 
lath, wood lath, hollow terra-cotta tile, brick, con- 
crete block, gypsum block, gypsum plaster board, 
poured concrete, and one or two proprietary mate- r I a irik | tredilan bee Tica yoit atk ha tyedigatle ¢ Evia a nr 
rials. The stuecoes are made up of different | | = ‘ 
proportions of Portland cement, lime, building 
sand, white sand, limestone screenings and other 


e = — 7 = : = |p 
At home with the as 

materials, ennPigrecynoh an nen iggy Mey b ress ld § e 
of Tae cules aun ieaaiiome in eneuiber. 1918. wor ae 8 re ate st arti sts 


Enjoying the exquisite interpretations of the most famous singers and musicians is a pleasure 
which only the Victrola can afford you. 
Only the Victrola. For the world’s greatest artists make records for the Victrola exclusively. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the-complete line of Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400— 
and play the music you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


























































































Important warning. Victor 
Records can be safely and 
satisfactorily played only 


To insure Victor quality, 
always look for the famous 











| j ark, i aster’s 
Early in April of this year—six months after the | FB —— 44 Voice It hos aes 
work was finished—a careful inspection showed Victors or Victrolas. Victor Victrola and every Victor 
that only two of the fifty-six panels were entirely Records cannot be safely rd. It is the only way 
free from cracks, although many were practically played on machines with toidentify genuine Victrolas 
uninjured. The government investigators have jeweled or other reproduc- and Victor Records. 
been helped by associations of the manufacturers ing points. 








who make such materials as entered into the 
structure—cement, lime, gypsum, hollow tiles and 
metal laths—and by expert contracting plasterers. 
Those men are familiar with the practical as well 
as with the theoretical side of the problem and are 
watching the tests with great interest. 














HE UMBRELLA ANT.—Of the many species 

of ants that inhabit tropical and semitropical 
countries, the umbrella ant is one of the most 
interesting. The insects have the habit of cutting 
small round pieces about a quarter of an ineh in | 
diameter from the leaves of trees, which they then 
carry to their burrows; from that fact the species 
is alse known as the leaf-cutting ant. The process 
of stripping the trees of their leaves is carried out 
methodically. The ants on their predatory expedi- 
tions divide into two parties, one of which ascends 
the trees and cuts the leaves from their stalks, 
while the other party remains on the ground, 
seizes the leaves and cuts out the disks. Each 
ant, in carrying the disk to its burrow, holds it 
over its head as a man carries an umbrella; hence 
the term ‘‘umbrella ant.”’ According to a writer in 
the Field, the leaves are stored in underground 
burrows until they decay. By that time they have 
become covered with a kind of fungus that forms 
the food of the ants. In other words, the ants 
raise mushrooms, and use the leaves for mushroom 
beds. In gardens umbrella ants are very destruc- 
tive, for they seem to confine their attention to the 
most valuable plants, and spare the weeds and 
poorer plants. They are especially fond of the 
leaves of orange trees, and will often strip a large 
tree ina single night. Their underground burrows 
sometimes extend for miles, and often undermine 
lawns and gardens. The ants also display engi- 
neering skill in their surface manceuvres, for they 
make regular roads across grassy ground by cut- 
ting down plant stalks and weeds that impede 
their progress. 
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You Must Order Before Sept. 30th 


Any THREE of these Books of Adventure, Fiction 
and Humor given FREE. Our Special Offer closes 
September 30th. 


The Books are bound in cloth, are generally 
illustrated, and have a retail value varying 
from 35c. to $1 each. The list is as follows: 


RED PEPPER BURNS r By Grace S. Richmond 
ROUND THE CORNER IN “GAY STREET . By Grace S. Richmond 
A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT By Homer Geesne, author of “The Flag” 
A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST. By Gene Stratton-Porter 
AN INDIAN WINTER... . By James W. Schultz 
THE POCKET RIFLE . By John T. Trowbridge 
AFLOAT IN THE FOREST 
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IGHTING MALARIA.— The State Board of 
Health of Mississippi, in codperation with the 
International Health Commission, .is trying to 
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: es aK ik te - + By Mayne Reid  () 
stamp out malaria in a part of the state where it is ; M 
unusually prevalent by preventing human beings oa a ta pa aes baie) +d — + () 
who have the malarial organism from infecting THE WILDERNESS HUNTER _ ”. a ee 4 
anopheles mosquitoes, which carry the disease. HUNTING TRIPS ON THE PRAIRIE By Theodore Roosevelt R 
The plan is virtually as follows: Every man, THE ROUGH RIDERS By Theodore Roosevelt ) 
woman and child, about six thousand in number, i 7 \ 





LYNX HUNTING . . . . - 
FOX HUNTING... 

THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET 
SMILING ’ROUND THE WORLD . 


Send us one new yearly subscription for The Companion and we will poot youwith 
Nn y ay Ss @ a) three Books of your own selection from the above list and send them to you post- (\ 
d. The subscription must be one that has not been on our books during the past ”) 
year and it cannot be your — These Books are cleat to our PRESENT | subscribers to pay them. for getting NEW subscriptions. This  \ 


‘ By C. A. Stephens i 
P By C. A. Stephens y ) 
By Marshall P. Wilder (| 
By Marshall P. Wilder R 


in the district under control, was asked in Febru- 
ary to submit to a blood examination for malaria. 
Only six refused the examination, which was free, | 
and required only one drop of blood. Each person 
who was found to be a carrier of malaria or who | 
had malaria organisms in his blood received | 
thirty-one ten-grain doses of quinine, and was told | 
to take one every night during March. Since that 








s By Theodore Roosevelt 
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time the health workers have been reéxamining Offer closes September 30th. New subscriptions sent after that date t be d on this S; l Offer. i 
the carriers, and they believe it will be shown V 
sient Ship anieeiinne tain Gaintn iad aan PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS by 








with malaria. 


